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Motes of Recent Erposition. 


Ir is characteristic, both of Dr. C. J. Capoux and 
of the age in which we live, that for each of the 
six periods which he distinguishes in The Early 
Church and the World (T. & T. Clark; 21s.), there 
is a special section on the attitude of the Church 
to war. It is safe to say that no subject studied 
in this most interesting volume will receive more 
attention. In ‘The Early Christian Attitude to 
War’ (1919), Dr. Capovux had already dealt with 
the subject ; but in the new volume he treats it on 
broader and fuller lines. 


In discussing the non-resistance passages of 
Jesus’ teaching, he rejects all interpretations which 
emasculate these epoch-making pronouncements. 
To say that we are to regard not the letter but the 
spirit of the words, usually means, according to 
Dr. Capoux, simply that we refuse to accept the 
teaching. No more helpful is the suggestion that 
the dicta of Jesus would apply only in a perfect 
society ; for in a perfect society, whence would 
come the wrongs that have to be ‘ non-resisted ’ ? 


Nor is it the case that Jesus was thinking only 
of our attitude as individuals, not of our duty as 
citizens, with the citizen’s responsibility for the 
punishment of wrong-doing. In point of fact, it 
was the State or its representatives that imposed 
the forced labour, which was one of the cases of 
injury Jesus warned His hearers not to resist. 
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‘An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth’ was 
no mere legalizing of private revenge; it was a 
regularizing of public justice. Yet Jesus mentions 
it only to forbid its application, 


Further, there is no need to be content with 
negatives in describing Jesus’ conception of the 
Godlike attitude to those who wrong us. In the 
Temptation He definitely rejected the method of 
advancing His plans by political means ; not that 
the result would not have been altogether for the 
good of mankind, but that Jesus had a horror of 
compulsion and bloodshed. Dr. Capoux mentions 
with respect the Rev. S, Liberty’s interpretation 
of the three Temptations as ‘symbolical experi- 
ences in which Jesus, as representative of Israel, 
successively rejects the three Jewish attitudes to 
Rome, the Sadducaic (material security), the 
Pharisaic (narrow Messianism), and the Herodian 
(unprincipled compromise).’ 


In the very early history of the Church, the 
question of Christian service for soldiers can hardly 
have arisen in any practical way. Jews were by 
law disqualified from service in the imperial armies. 
Gentile freemen and who became 
Christians, would hardly ever be called on to serve. 
Throughout the New Testament, soldiers play 
varied rdles, as reverently appreciative of the 
Master and His followers, as friendly or unfriendly 


freedmen, 
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agents of the enemies of the Christ and the Christians; 
but when a Cornelius or a Philippian gaoler becomes 
a Christian, it does not seem to occur to any one 
that he should abandon his profession. 


When the question did arise as a problem in 


Christian casuistry, there were several factors at — 


work to prevent the influence of Jesus having its 
One of these was the Old Testament 
conception of Jehovah as a God of war, and the 
orders He was believed to have given for the bloody 
The theory of evolu- 


full fruition. 


expulsion of the Canaanites. 
tion has come to the relief of the modern Christian 
conscience, with its suggestion that such concep- 
tions of God were a necessary stage in the spiritual 
education of Israel. The first Christians apparently 
saw no problem here; both Stephen (Ac 74°) and 
Paul (Ac 13}*) referred with pride to the conquest 
of Canaan, and soldiers have an honourable place 
in the roll of heroes of Heb 11. When the element 
of blood in the Old Testament began to offend 
the conscience of the Christians, they had not at 
their disposal the category of evolution, and found 
a way out by spiritualizing unwelcome passages. 


Again, the Messianic wars played a large part in 
the apocalypses, even of the Christian Church. 
Paul, too (apparently), introduced the habit, 
differing in this from Jesus, of drawing his meta- 
phors largely from warfare. Eph 61248 is the 
best known example, but they occur again and 
again. It is easy to say that these are only meta- 
phors ; but Harnack has warned us of the power 
that warlike metaphors have to produce a bellicose 
frame of mind. Are we quite certain that it is 
only spiritual warfare that is encouraged by the 
singing of such hymns as ‘Onward, Christian 
Soldiers’? It is significant that ‘ pagan’ (a civilian 
as opposed to a soldier) came to be the technical 
Christian term for a non-Christian. 


There can be no question that the increasing 
antipathy of Christians to military service was due 
to their growing horror of violence and bloodshed. 
Yet, as Harnack has shown, the ethics of a military 


career for a Christian was in the early days a far 
more complicated question than might at first sight 
appear ; the pacifist problem for the Christians of 
the early centuries is not quite the same as ours. 


To begin with, emperor worship, which so early 
became a test question for Christians, would naturally 
come to a head in the army. A soldier, also, had 
to take the oath of allegiance. Even if Jesus had 
not forbidden the use of oaths, the Christians had 
‘another king, one Jesus,’ loyalty to whom might 
be incompatible with loyalty to Cesar. In peace 
time, then as now, the soldier was not regarded as 
a model of all the virtues, and it was doubtless 
harder then than now for a Christian soldier to 
‘keep straight.’ 


The position of the Christian officer was peculiarly 
difficult : he had to take a leading part in the heathen 
sacrifices, and had to administer discipline, it might 
be torture or even crucifixion, to delinquent com- 
rades. We must not, of course, imagine that the 
Christians saw from the first all that was involved. 
Simple, unreflecting men doubtless in many cases 
saw no harm in continuing in their profession, 
especially as they could quote in their favour 
Paul’s advice to the Christians of Corinth, that each 
man should remain in the station in which he was 
called. It would often be difficult or dangerous 
for a soldier to quit the army for religious reasons, 
and in any case there was a subtle and not un- 
spiritual pleasure in seeing the banner of Christ 
flying in the camp of Belial. 


Certain steps in the changing story of the early 
Christian attitude to war can be more or less 
definitely dated. At least till the year r1o0, no ex- 
tant Christian writing definitely takes up the posi- 
tion that the military calling is incompatible with 
the profession of Christianity. On the other hand, 
there is no undoubted reference to any Christian 
soldier for one hundred and twenty years after the 
conversion of Cornelius. 


In the Christian writers of the second century, 
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there is a manifest glorying in the peace of Christ, 
a definite repulsion to bloodshed in whatever cause. 
That, long before the end of the century, Christian 
soldiers had begun to be converted, seems to be 
clearly shown by the story of the rain miracle 
wrought by the Christian soldiers of the Legio 
Fulminata about 173. Whatever we may think of 
the miracle, the existence of the Christian soldiers 
seems to be proved. 


Even down to the middle of the third century, 
Christian writers give a tacit approval to war, 
though not necessarily to the participation of 
Christians in war. Tertullian, pacifist as he was, 
was specially partial to military metaphors; and 
Dr. Capoux thinks that the use of the Latin word 
(sacramentum) for the soldier’s oath, to indicate 
the sacred ceremonies of the Church, facilitated 
the development of the military conception of 
Christianity. 


Evidence is presented to show that in the period 
180-250 there were considerable numbers of Christian 
soldiers in the imperial armies. But the question 
of the Christian attitude to war was now seriously 
and formally discussed ; and Tertullian was clear 
that ‘the very act of transferring one’s name from 
the camp of light to the camp of darkness is a 
transgression.’ The Lord ‘in disarming Peter 
ungirded every soldier.’ Nor could a pagan soldier 
who turned Christian remain in the army without 
unworthy compromise with his conscience. 


By the beginning of the third century there were 
Christian soldiers in the army who had joined it 
after conversion. In the latter part of this century 
Christian writers speak of the military profession 
with sympathy and respect, and when Christians 
prayed for the emperor they had an eye to his civil 
security and military efficiency as well as to his 
soul’s salvation. By the time of Constantine, the 
Christian pacifist trumpet gave forth a very uncertain 
sound. The Synod of Arelate in 314 definitely 
sanctioned, if it did not actually encourage, the 
choice of the military profession for Christians. 


The Church was now well on the way to the bloody 
evangelism of Charlemagne, and the holocausts of 
Christians and Mussulmans that were offered in the 
name of Jesus during the Crusades. 


All students of the Gospels have long ago become ~ 
accustomed to the idea that the First and Third 
Gospels are based on earlier documents, of which 
the Gospel according to Mark is one. The opinion 
seems to be gaining ground that in the Fourth 
Gospel also different strata can be recognized, 
whether or no these strata represent written docu- 
ments. The conception of the Second Gospel as 
a composite is less familiar. 


Professor Bacon of Yale, who has made the 
Second Gospel peculiarly his own, tells us in The 
Gospel of Mark: Its Composition and Date (reviewed 
under ‘ Literature’), he is convinced that the author 
or editor of this Gospel used in its composition 
earlier Greek documents. Moreover, that author 
or editor was not the John Mark we know, and the 
Gospel according to Mark does not mean the Gospel 
written by Mark, but the Gospel as it used to be 
preached by Mark, 


Why does Professor Bacon think so? Accord- 
ing to Col 4°, Mark was the cousin of Barnabas. 
Assuming that this was the John Mark who was the 
son of Mary of Jerusalem and the companion in 
travel of Paul and Barnabas, he may reasonably 
be supposed to have had a wide and intimate 
knowledge of the persons and places mentioned in 
the Gospel story. 


Yet, according to Professor Bacon, the author 
of the Second Gospel is very hazy about the geo- 
graphy of Palestine, though he acknowledges that 
the data on which this conclusion is based are 
somewhat uncertain. The author, again, is quite at 
sea about Antipas, and his relations with Herodias, 
Salome her daughter, and John the Baptist. But 
the most striking feature of all is his apparent 
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ignorance of persons, about whom the merest crumbs 
of knowledge would have been treasured by the 
Church. 

Surely John Mark would have told us more of 
Peter and Andrew, of James and John, to say nothing 
of the rest of the Twelve. Surely he would have 
had something more to say of the family circle of 
Jesus than that they called Jesus mad, and tried 
to divert Him from His work, and that Jesus found 
no honour among them. 


It is not only ignorance of, or indifference to, 
the personages of the sacred story, that is so striking 
in the Second Gospel. Professor Bacon finds, in 
the references to the first followers of Jesus, a tone 
almost of hostility. Right down to the denial by 
Peter, the Twelve cherish selfish and unworthy 
ambitions, and remain callous and obdurate to 
Jesus’ exposition of His mission. ‘If there were 
a single incident recorded, whether of Peter or of 
any other of the Apostles, or a single word were 
said of Jesus’ mother and brethren, to relieve the 
evangelist’s portraiture of its most sinister features, 
or to place the characters in a more favourable 
light, we should receive a different impression of 
his attitude. But there is none’ (p. 305). 


Different people will interpret the data differently. 
To some, the obtuseness attributed to Peter and 
the other Apostles in Mark will appear as the re- 
morse of loving disciples, looking back on the story 
from a later day and wondering at their blindness. 
For many, the comparative indifference shown 
with reference to the story of Mary the mother of 
Jesus and James His brother, of the Twelve and 
others of whom we should gladly have known more, 
will find its adequate explanation in the conviction 
of the early Church that a ‘ gospel’ is the story of 
Jesus and of Jesus only, that the life-history of all 
others, however dear and revered, is only incidental 
to the story of the Master. 


However that may be, the conclusion drawn by 
Professor Bacon is that the Second Gospel was the 


product of a Church (Rome) which was far removed 
both in time and space from all possibility of first- 
hand information as to the facts, and which had 
developed a certain hostility to the Jerusalem 
leaders. Genuine reminiscences of Peter, as often 
repeated by Mark, underlie the narrative ; but the 
book as we have it is based on earlier documents, 
which were written in Greek, though at some stage 
in their history they may have been translated 
from Aramaic. 


The author of Mark used the special source of 
Luke, at least in one of its forms. He was acquainted 
also with Q, the double tradition material found 
both in the First and Third Gospels. If Mark did 
not make great use of this ‘teaching’ material 
the reason was not that he was ignorant of it; but 
he was more interested in what Jesus did and in 
what happened to Him than in the code of morals 
that He taught. To Him Christianity was not a 
Law to be obeyed, but a Way of Eternal Life. 


Professor BACON, then, rejects im toto the later 
attempt of Harnack to put Luke-Acts before the 
death of Paul, and Mark necessarily earlier still. 
He is confirmed in this conclusion by the considera- 
tion that, by the time the Second Gospel reached 
its present form, practically all trace of the order 
of events in the ministry of Jesus had been lost. 
It is true that what little we know of the chronology 
of Jesus’ life we learn from Mark, but that little is 
very little indeed, far less than it would have been 
had the author ever had direct contact with Peter. 


In asserting for our Second Gospel a date well 
beyond the Fall of Jerusalem, say 75, Professor 
Bacon, in this agreeing with Wellhausen, relies 
chiefly on the Doom Chapter (13). It was in this 
chapter that Canon Streeter, following Gould and 
others, found evidence that the Gospel was written 
before the Fall of Jerusalem. How does Professor 
Bacon deal with the chapter ? 


In Mk 134, Jesus is represented as saying that 
one day the Abomination (Shigqutz) of Desolation 
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will stand ‘ where he ought not.’ This 3h apparently 
a prophecy of a desecration of the Temple, a de- 
secration which, in fact, never took place. It is 
open to us, then, to believe that Jesus made a 
mistaken prophecy ; Professor Bacon prefers the 
other alternative: that the prophecy was wrongly 
ascribed to Him. 


In that case we can date exactly the origin of 
this saying which was afterwards mistakenly 
attributed to Jesus. The Abomination of Desola- 
tion of Dn 9” (in the Hebrew there is a punning 
reference to the ‘heavenly’ Zeus whose worship 
Antiochus was trying to introduce) was the heathen 
altar with which, in 168 B.c., Antiochus Epiphanes 
for a time desecrated the temple of Jehovah. We 
have to look for a period in the early history of the 
Church when Jew and Christian had grave reason to 
fear just such another desecration of the Temple. 


As it happens, this exactly describes the situation 
in the year 39-40. At that time, all Judea lived 
in horrified expectation of a renewal by the mad 
emperor Caligula of the sacrilege of Antiochus, over 
two hundred years earlier. With the assassination 
of Caligula on January 24, 41, the danger passed 
away. We can therefore date the prophecy within 
a few months, 


This kind of ‘ sign and portent’ prophecy, which 
was alien to the spirit of Jesus and, according to 
Montefiore, even of the Rabbis, exactly suited the 
temper of the year 39-40; nor does it seem likely 
that a later generation would originate a prophecy 
which was already known to have been falsifieds 
It is true that we have been inclined hitherto to 
associate such prophecies rather with the time 
preceding the destruction of Jerusalem. But, as 
Professor Bacon points out, we are wrong in 
assuming, largely under the influence of Josephus, 
that the Siege and Fall of Jerusalem had the same 
significance for the Christians of the time that they 
have for us in retrospect. 


For Paul and the Christian judgment of his time, 


the day of grace was over for the Jews in 42, when 
they rejoiced at Agrippa’s violent attack on the 
Church leaders. The sudden death of Agrippa in 
44, the famine of 45-46, and the complete subjec- 
tion to Rome that followed the insurrection under 
Theudas in 44-45 were the answer of God to the 
treatment of the Christians by the Jews. 


Is there any other trace in the New Testament 
of this prophecy of 39-40? In 1x Th 4!+? there is 
a Little Apocalypse, not at all like a genuine utter- 
ance of Jesus, which is nevertheless styled a ‘ word 
of the Lord.’ Presumably it was a declaration of 
a Christian ‘ prophet ’ who believed he was inspired 
by ‘the Lord.’ In 2 Thessalonians there are other 
apocalyptic passages which, in their vindictiveness, 
represent the spirit neither of Jesus nor of Paul, 
and which are therefore presumably taken from 
some current apocalypse. 


It is very tempting to suppose that this apoca- 
lypse, quoted by Paul in the year 50, is the same as 
Mark had at his disposal. In 2 Th 2?, Paul uses 
exactly the same expression as Mark uses in 13”: 
‘Do not be alarmed.’ The object in both is to tell 
their hearers to keep their courage up: the end is 
not yet, 


But in 2 Thessalonians a new feature is introduced 
into Apocalyptic, the Man of Sin. The Christ is 
to be faced with a Mock Christ, an Antichrist ; the 
Mystery of Redemption is to be parodied by a 
Mystery of Anarchy. Moreover, we meet in 2 Th 28 
the ever-recurring feature of eschatology ; the End 
is postponed. There is ‘ something that restrains.’ 


All this reflects the actual historical situations 
The Profanation of the Temple expected under 
Caligula did not take place. Claudius, who succeeded 
to the throne so unexpectedly on the assassination 
of Caligula, by his policy of extraordinary favour 
to the Jews, acted as a Restrainer. (As Hitzig 
pointed out, ‘ that which restrains ’ in 2 Th 2° may 
be a punning reference to Claudius, the Restrainer, 
from claudere, ‘to restrain.’) We know, how- 
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ever, that Paul did not expect the destruction of 
the Temple; he even believed that the Lawless 
one would ‘take his seat in the temple of God’ 
(2 Th 24). 


Mark agrees with Paul in representing the End 
as postponed. The End will not take place till 
after the appearance of many false Christs and the 
proclamation of the gospel to all the nations. He 
agrees with Paul also that the Abomination of 
Desolation is to be a person (‘standing where he 
ought not’ ; Matthew silently replaces the masculine 
by a neuter), not a heathen altar or idol. 


But there is this marked difference between Paul 
and the Second Gospel, and here is the sign of the 
much later date of the latter. Mark says the 
Abomination is to stand ‘where he ought not.’ 
Why this vague phrase? Because, says Professor 
Bacon, the author, writing after the Fall of Jeru- 
salem and the destruction of its Temple, knows 
that the defilement prophesied did not take place, 
and now can never take place. If the prophecy 
was ever to be fulfilled, some other location had to 
be found for it. 


This conclusion is confirmed by a reference to 
the treatment of this feature in Mark’s apocalypse 
by the later Synoptists. Matthew also knows that 
the prophecy of Daniel was not, and now can never 
be, literally fulfilled ; so he introduces a subtle 
alteration. The defilement will take place, not in 
the holy place, but in a holy place (2415) ; that is 
to say, Matthew finds the fulfilment of Daniel’s 
prophecy in the desecration of a synagogue in 
Czesarea, from which Josephus dated the outbreak 
.of the war of 66-70. Luke, with the same problem 
to face, has another solution, and states it more 
explicitly. For him the Abomination of Desola- 
tion is the sight of Vespasian’s armies encompassing 
the Holy City (21°). In their treatment of the 
prophecy, all three, Professor Bacon believes, were 
looking back on the event. 


Miss Evelyn UNDERHILL stands in the very front 
rank as an interpreter of mysticism to the English- 
speaking world. She has all the qualities of head 
and heart necessary for that somewhat elusive task. 
She writes from the inside—not as one who has 
acquired her subject, but as one who has long lived 
and moved and had her being within it ; and her 
special studies of some of the English, Flemish, and 
Italian mystics remind us that, in reading her books, 
we are listening to one who speaks with the authority 
of first-hand knowledge. 


It is therefore with peculiar pleasure that we 
welcome her new book on The Mystics of the Church 
(James Clarke; 6s. net). The very title is arrest- 
ing. For to many people mysticism suggests an 
individualism which cares little for the corporate 
consciousness, in however noble or vital a form it 
may happen to be expressed. The mystic is sup- 
posed to go his lonely way, enjoying his own 
solitary experience and reckless of his heavy 
obligation to society or the Church. Miss UNDER- 
HILL conclusively shows that this description is 
very far from being applicable to all the mystics. 
They were neither spiritual freaks nor free-lances. 
The Friends of God, she reminds us, were and 
desired to remain faithful members of the Catholic 
Church; they ‘never broke with institutional 
religion, and seem to have felt peculiar reverence 
for the sacraments,’ while Ruysbroeck, ‘ the most 
transcendental of all mystics, highly valued cor- 
porate and sacramental religion.’ 


There are those, of course, to whom the mystic 
and his ways are hopelessly uncongenial. In a book 
published two years ago appears the following 
drastic criticism from the pen of Paul Elmer More: 
‘ As for emotional values, one cannot read the lives 
of the great and little mystics without being 
impressed by the constantly recurring association 
of the ecstatic experience with ill-health, mental 
derangement, sodden stupidity, morbid excita- 
bility, moral degeneracy, downright criminality, 
erotic mania. . . . The record is too clear and too 
disastrous ; mysticism of the Plotinian type is 
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almost certain evidence of a physical or mental 
or moral taint somewhere in the devotee.’ Miss 
UNDERHILL’s winsome presentation of the mystics 
is an admirable corrective of this unduly fierce and 
Sweeping estimate. 


Not that she ignores the facts—she is too con- 
scientious for that. She tells us frankly of the 
ill-health of Hildegard and Madame Acarie, of 
Peter of Alcantara’s ‘ferocious and almost un- 
believable asceticism,’ of the ‘severe and indeed 
savage asceticism’ practised by Suso and his 
“starved human affections,’ of the naturally good 
health of Catherine of Siena which had been injured 
by austerities, of St. John of the Cross ‘ prizing the 
hours of aridity and interior darkness more than 
those of conscious communion, because these bring 
“diminished satisfaction with self.’ She knows 
better than most the morbid and unbalanced 
features that have sometimes disfigured the mystical 
temperament, but she makes us feel, for all that, 
how human and even how lovable the mystics were. 


Here, ¢.g., is the picture of Angela of Foligno in 
her unregenerate days, drawn by herself: ‘I dili- 
gently made an outward show of being poor, but 
caused many sheets and coverings to be put where 
I lay down to sleep, and to be taken up in the 
morning so that none might see them.’ And here is 
part of an amusing criticism of the mannerisms of 
his fellow-religious by the author of ‘ The Cloud of 
Unknowing’: ‘Some persons are so cumbered in 
nice curious customs in bodily bearing that when 
they shall ought to hear, they writhe their heads 
on one side quaintly, and up with the chin, they 
gape with their mouths as they should hear with 
their mouths and not with their ears. Some can 
neither sit still, stand still, nor lie still, unless they 
be either wagging with their feet or else somewhat 
doing with their hands. Some row with their arms 
in time of their speaking, as them needed for to 
swim over a great water. Some be ever more 
smiling and laughing at every other word that they 
speak, as they were giggling girls and nice japing 
jugglers lacking behaviour.’ 


Here, again, is a piece of plain and practical 
speaking—from words of St. Teresa to her pupils : 
‘What is the good, my daughters, of being deeply 
recollected in solitude, and multiplying acts of love, 
and promising our Lord to do wonders in His 
service, if, when we come out of our prayer, the 
least thing makes us do the exact opposite?’ If 
the heads of such mystics were in heaven, their feet 
were on terra firma. There is repeated reference 
to their love of children and the interests of children : 
we see it in Hilton, in Julian of Norwich, in Madame 
Acarie, who ‘ would always break off her ecstasies 
to join in her children’s games, and in Lucie 
Christine, who ‘entered completely 
children’s interests and amusements, wrote and 
staged the plays which they acted, welcomed their 
friends.’ 


into her 


Nor can the mystics, as a whole, be fairly charged 
with indifference to, or impotence in, the affairs of 
practical life; many of them have a record of 
magnificent achievement as workers or organizers. 
St. Bernard and St. Catherine of Siena exercised 
considerable influence on the politics of their time, 
St. Catherine of Genoa undertook the most repul- 
sive duties among the sick poor, to cure herself of 


her natural fastidiousness. Classic expression was 


given to this aspect of mysticism by Eckhart when 


he said, ‘ Were one in a rapture like that of St. Paul 
and a sick man needed help, it were better to come 
out of the rapture and show love by serving him who 
had need.’ In later days Woolman’s crusade against 
slavery illustrates the same point. 


The following eloquent sentence, descriptive of 
the career of St. Teresa, shows how crowded with 
affairs the life of a mystic could be: ‘To write a 
series of works which are at once among the glories 
of Spanish literature, and the best and most exact 
of guides to the mysteries of the inner life; to 
practise and describe with an unequalled realism, 
the highest degrees of prayer and contemplation ; 
to found numerous convents in the face of appar- 
ently insuperable difficulties ; to reform a great 
religious Order in spite of the opposition of those 
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pious conservatives whom she was accustomed to 
call pussy-cats ; to control at once the financial and 
spiritual situations of her enterprise, and to do all 
this in spite of persistent ill-health in a spirit of 
unfailing common-sense, of gaiety, of dedicated 
love—this, which is far from exhausting the list 
of St. Teresa’s activities, seems a sufficient pro- 


gramme for one soul.’ 


Again, one is repeatedly struck by the adventur- 
ousness and sheer heroism of the mystics, both men 
and women—e.g. of Madame Martin who in the 
seventeenth century went to Canada as an educa- 
tional and religious pioneer; of the scholar-mystic 
Henry Martyn who in his short life left his mark 
upon the East; and not least, of the intrepid 
Vicomte Charles de Foucauld, saint of the Sahara, 
whose career is a romance as thrilling as it is 
pathetic. 


All these heroic and capable spirits drew their 
strength from a source beyond this world. One of 
the many services which Miss UNDERHILL renders 
us is that, besides presenting a fascinating picture 
of the kind of people the mystics were, and the 
manner of life they lived and work they did, she 
defines very clearly and carefully what mysticism, 
that vaguely understood term, really is. ‘It is the 
And more, 
she maintains—surely justly—that this is the very 


direct intuition and experience of God.’ 


soul of religion. What the mystics enjoy in supreme 
measure, every truly religious person must experi- 
ence in some measure, and ‘ every human soul has 
a certain latent capacity for God.’ 


It is good to enter through these sympathetic 
pages into the mind and the experience of the great 
mystics, like Augustine, Suso, Ruysbroeck, Boehme ; 
but Miss UNDERHILL helps us no less by the glimpses 
she gives us into the lives of mystics less well known 
than these mighty ones, and almost more by re- 
minding us that it is to an experience of God 
analogous to theirs that we are all called, and that 
our life, like theirs, is strong only as it responds to 
the great Reality. In a striking phrase she speaks 


once of the merely active Christian: we know the 
type too well—the busy life whose roots do not go 
very deep. But by communion with the mystics, 
whose lives were hidden in God, she encourages us 
to remember that ‘the merely active Christian 
can realize the actuality of the world of spirit, and 
even catch something of their fire.’ 


We have travelled far from the days when well- 
meaning ladies from the West End went slumming 
and zealously distributed tracts.. We have out- 
grown the idea that haphazard charity, in the 
old narrow sense of that much abused word, is an 
adequate response to social evils. We have reached 
the position, in theory at least, that social evils 
must be grappled with in a more radical way, that 
the economic and moral welfare of the worker must 
come first, and that the supreme concern is not 
the amassing of wealth, but the organization and 
maintenance of an industrious, healthy, and happy 
people. This ideal is assiduously preached in 
press and pulpit, and is variously set forth in a 
never-ending stream of books on sociology. Yet, 
when all is said, it remains true that very little has 
been yet done to equip and train systematically an 
army of social workers, capable of giving practical 
effect to this ideal in an intelligent and scientific 
way. 


In The Equipment of the Social Worker, by Eliza- 
beth MacApa, M.A. (Allen & Unwin ; 6s. net), a 
strong plea is put forward for a more adequate 
provision of such training. New types of public 
service have arisen, and a great deal of social work 
is done, but the delicacy of the operations which 
involve an interference with the social habits of 
the people or with industrial conditions is not 
obvious to the ordinary person, and the need for 
training makes little appeal to the average member 
of a governing body. ‘Twenty years ago it was 
argued that a spirit of love and devotion was the 
best equipment for social services, and in some 
quarters the notion that scientific training will kill 
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the missionary spirit still prevails. The applica- 
tion of economic and philosophical theories to 
practical social organization, from law-making at 
Westminster down to the handling of individual 
human lives, is barely even now realized, and 
economists and philosophers are still too often 
segregated in their academic fastnesses, while the 
men of action muddle and tinker in the world out- 
side. Any one who can command sufficient votes 
may be elected as a “ guardian of the poor,” with 
at best only a nodding acquaintance with the 
immense range of the Poor Laws, or of the effect 
on human character and happiness of their good 
or bad administration.’ 


In these circumstances it was inevitable that 
social legislation should not be so intelligently 
conceived nor so efficiently administered as it might 
have been. Great opportunities have, in conse- 
quence, been lost. In the early years of the century 
constructive ideas with regard to the prevention 
and cure of poverty began slowly to bear fruit in 
social legislation. New standards of public health, 
housing conditions, and security of employment, 
treatment of the criminal, moral, and social hygiene, 
led to an unprecedented series of enactments 
which continued almost until the outbreak of war. 
But the carrying out of these new schemes was 
for the most part entrusted to those without special 
preparation, and it is impossible not to think that 
with a better trained service the results would 
have been more commensurate with the vast 


expenditure. 


Still more tragic was the waste of a second 
even greater opportunity during the years imme- 
diately succeeding the War. The talk of ‘recon- 
struction’ led to lofty expectations among men 
and women who had found an outlet for ability 
and devotion during the War, and who now turned 
with eagerness to the possibilities of the ‘ war against 
poverty.’ But, unfortunately, these hopes were 
frustrated by the dictates of a spurious economy. 
‘To-day, for the third time, we find ourselves at 


the cross-roads. Better counsels are beginning to 


prevail with regard to the real extravagance of 
nominal economies in administration. Whatever 
the party colour of the Government in power, a 
thorough overhauling and extension of our social 
services in the near future seems inevitable.’ 


But even if these predicted reforms should fail to 
materialize, whether we like it or not we are moving 
swiftly towards far-reaching economic changes. ‘ If 
there is cause for disquietude in the extent of 
the powers affecting human lives already vested 
in officials, many of whom are but inadequately 
trained, the almost certain extension of those powers 
in the not far distant future gives rise to even graver 
apprehension.’ Take the case of housing. Doubt- 
less the officials are chosen with a due regard to 
their technical qualifications as architects, surveyors, 
or engineers. ‘ But is there any reason to suppose 
that they are necessarily qualified by previous 
study or experience to realize the vast economic 
and social implications of the whole policy of 
State and rate-aided housing, or that they are 
even acquainted with the history and develop- 
ments of housing legislation in this and in other 
countries ?’ 


The remedy can only be found in the extension 
of systematic study of social and economic problems 
in a school where theory and practice meet. It is 
to the Universities we must look to provide such 
schools, where social workers, from the highly paid 
official to the rescue worker, the Church sister or 
Salvation Army lass, may be better equipped for 
their services tothe community. University control 
would provide a guarantee against the very real 
danger of political or other forms of propaganda. 
‘Social politics are tending more and more to be- 
come party politics. Research will be increasingly 
undertaken by political parties; the education of 
the citizen will be conducted by schools equipped 
with party funds. Such political research depart- 
ments are already to be found, and colleges, summer 
schools, etc., associated with the three parties 
have been established. We do not quarrel with 
these tendencies; they are healthy signs of the 
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times. But it is to the universities we ought to 
be able to look in these days of economic transition 
for the scientific and undogmatic inquiry and study 
which will unite those of widely different religious, 
social, or political creeds in the common service of 
the community.’ 


In all this the Christian Church has a vital interest. 
Numerous charities are administered by the clergy, 
while institutional churches are centres of extensive 
social and educational activities. ‘It would, how- 
ever, be a mistake to suppose that knowledge of 
social conditions and some grasp of social economics 
is necessary only for the poor parish. It is required 
by the preacher to the fashionable West End con- 
gregation for his cure of souls as much if not more 
than by the hard-worked incumbent in the East 
End. Christian teaching in the pulpit cannot be 
separated from Christian practice, and the preacher 
who possesses some grasp of social economics coupled 
with practical experience will move and convince 
when the solely sensational appeal will irritate and 
harden.’ 


On the other hand, the Church has her own 
special contribution to make in transfusing social 
service with the spirit of Christian charity in 
its original and noblest sense, without which it 
inevitably becomes hard and mechanical. In 
American schools of social study ‘case work’ and 
“case analysis ’ have an ugly prominence. We may 
not relish the American terminology, but any one 
familiar with the administration of the Poor Law 
knows that all too easily the ‘case’ spirit creeps 
in and gradually becomes dominant. It is the 
mission of the Church to combat such a spirit, and 
to inspire legislators, administrators, and all social 
workers with that respect for humanity and that 
spirit of brotherhood without which all hope of a 
Christian social order is vain. 


America is fortunate in the number of its business 
men who devote a proportion of their fortune to 


the cause of enlightenment. There is a number 
of highly endowed lectureships which have attracted 
men from all parts of the world to give of their 
best, and the result has often been an increase of 
knowledge and the enlargement of the kingdom of 
truth. The latest of these foundations is the Dwight 
Harrington Terry lectureship at Yale University. 
The founder was Mr. D. H. Terry of Plymouth, 
Connecticut, who left $100,000 to endow a course 
for the purpose of assimilating the truths of science 
and philosophy with the structure of a broadened 
and purified religion. No tests are applied to the 
lecturers, the only condition of their appointment 
being that they should be eminent in their own 
department, and the only aim of the appointment 
being that it should promote a liberalized religion 
which might minister to the advancement of the 
race. 


The first appointment has been that of Professor 
J. Arthur Tuomson, M.A., LL.D., of Aberdeen 
University (a well-deserved compliment), and the 
first series of lectures is on the relation of evolution 
to religion. The title is Concerning Evolution 
(Milford ; 11s. 6d. net). Professor THOMSON is a 
peculiarly happy choice, because he is one of the 
most eminent of living scientists in his own field, and 
because he is at the same time a religious man. If 
anything the accent is on the scientific side, and the 
lecturer is jealous of any invasion that is unwarranted 
from the religious side of the line. But the attitude 
of mind throughout the argument is so carefully 
honest to both sides that the reader cannot but feel 
complete confidence in his guide. 


There are three lectures in the volume, one on 
the evolution of the worlds, a second on organic 
evolution (the development of life), and the third 
on the evolution of man. Taking the argument as 
a whole we may describe it as a statement of the 
case for evolution as a mode of development. This 
Professor THoMsON regards as a fact established 
beyond dispute. But it is only the fact of evolution 
as the mode of ‘becoming’ that is established. 
This says nothing, of course, of origins, and nothing 
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of interpretation. The theory of evolution is a 
descriptive theory of the way things have come to 
be what they are. And even here much is un- 
certain. The fact is sure, the factors are many of 
them doubtful. 


Perhaps the best way in which we may present 
Professor THomson’s contribution to the reconcilia- 
tion of science and religion will be to state first 
what, in his view, is the gist of Darwinism, and 
then to indicate his own hints of religious inter- 
pretation. It is interesting to have the main 
Darwinian theory summarized with the beautiful 
clearness of these lectures. It consists of four 
facts. The first is the Web of Life, the correlation 
of organisms, the linkages binding one living 
creature to another in a vital economy. Nature 
is a fabric. .This is one of the central ideas of 
Darwinism, and many vivid instances of it are 
given in the lectures. 


The second fundamental idea of Darwinism is 
that of the Struggle for Existence. This does not 
mean only a jostling and elbowing round the platter 
of life, like pigs at a trough. It means also the 
struggle of parents to protect their young. It 
includes mutual aid like that among ants. Huxley’s 
description of Nature as ‘a vast gladiatorial show ’ 
is false. The struggle in Nature is for well-being, 
not only one’s own but that of others. As Herbert 
Spencer put it, ‘From the dawn of life altruism has 
been no less essential than egoism.’ Professor 
THomson says that ‘self-regarding activities do 
not cover more than half of animal life.’ Hunger 
and love are equally at work in evolution. And the 
struggle for existence has been essential both for 


making and securing progress. 


The third great idea in Darwinism is Vartability, 
the mysterious welling-up of novelties, so that 
children may differ from their parents. These varia- 
tions are the raw material of evolution and present 
the hardest problem in biology. The fourth idea of 
Darwinism is Natural Selection, i.e. the sifting of 
these new departures referred to. Nature goes on 


the principle, ‘ Prove all things, hold fast that which 
is good.’ Living creatures answer back to their 
environment. That is the struggle for existence. 
But there are endless variations that can be entailed 
on the off-spring. An advantageous variation 
means a favourable start. 
with survival value, and Nature sifts these out. 
The sieves are the quest for food, the physical 


There are qualities 


environment (such as temperature, pressure, habitat, 
and so on), the existence of competitors, courtship, 
and other conditions like these. Nature’s sifting 
is complex and thorough. 


Such is Darwinism. What about its bearing on 
religious belief ? Well, Professor THomson points 
out many ways in which Nature exhibits the appear- 
ance of being ‘thought out.’ There are, for example, 
elaborate preparations to make the earth a home 
Even inorganic Nature looks as if it is 
what it is ‘with a purpose.’ Then there is the 
upward trend. What we have to deal with is a 
constant ascent. Further, there is the fact that the 
end is always in the beginning. If mind is the 
outcome of natural evolution, then ‘there is no 


for life. 


way, even if we wished, of escaping the conclusion 
that what we call material is also psychical... . 
Therefore we say, in the beginning was the Logos ; 
in the beginning was Mind.’ 


Professor THomsoN believes that throughout the 
inorganic world there is a ‘ metakinetic’ aspect, 
the analogue of ‘mind,’ which struggles for ex- 
pression in plants and in the lower animals, and 
finds a considerable degree of freedom in the higher 
reaches of life, notably among birds and mammals. 
This, it will be remembered, was a prominent idea 
in his Gifford Lectures on ‘ The System of Animate 
Nature,’ and it is obviously one of the ways in 
which he interprets Nature religiously, in which he 
sees ‘ the hand of God.’ 


But in addition to all this there are strong reasons 
why religious people should welcome evolution as a 
modal theory. It gives the world a unity when 
we recognize man as the crown of Nature. It 
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gives more meaning to the groaning and travailing 
of Creation when we see that the outcome was 
man. There is fresh interest in the elaborateness of 
the intricate economy of Nature when we under- 
stand part of it at least as the foundation which 
has rendered man possible. Moreover, there are 
discomfiting features in every man which become 
more intelligible when we recognize them as ana- 
chronisms inherited from a distant ancestry. The 


evolutionist interpretation makes both the good 


and ill in the mingled yarn of life more understand- 
able. 

Professor THOMSON is very cautious in his state- 
ments on the religious side. We think he might 
perhaps have gone even further than he has done 
on his own premises. But the very caution of a 
scientific man who believes is in the end an asset 
and will have more influence on those to whom 


science presents real difficulties in the way of belief. 


Some Misunderstood Pealms. 


By Proressor Apam C. Wetcu, D.D., D.Tu., NEw CoLLece, EDINBURGH. 


Ip 
PSALM LXXXVIII. 


BAETHGEN regards the psalm as a community hymn, 
in which personified Israel speaks, and he assigns 
it to the Exile, when the people could regard their 
life as at an end, and themselves as beyond the 
reach of Yahweh (v.°). The only real support for 
this view is to be found in v.5, where the writer 
speaks of himself as a man destitute of power. 
No individual, Baethgen thinks, could describe 
himself as ‘like a man,’ though a community could. 
That would have force, if the speaker said he was 
like a man. It has none, since what he does say is 
that he has become like an impotent man and 
continues with the addition that he is already as 
good as dead. 

Further, to regard this as a community psalm, 
admitted to the psalter by the priesthood in the 
period of the Exile, does not agree very well with the 
conception we are generally asked to form as to the 
attitude of that time. In the Exile it is as a rule 
supposed that the priests were diligently preparing 
the code which was to govern the life of the com- 
munity, so soon as it had returned to Zion and 
reconstituted the temple worship. So confident were 
they of the future. Yet at the same time they 
adopted into their psalter a hymn which is unique 
in the national literature in that it is wholly destitute 
of hope. Did the priests, who were bending all 
their energies to foster a Zionist movement, deep 
it down in this fashion ? 


The hymn can only be construed as the utterance 
of an individual, who was suffering from severe 
(v.8), dangerous (v.‘), and long-continued (v.**) 
sickness. He is so reduced that he is impotent and 
as good as dead (v.5), indeed, he can think of 
himself as already dwelling in Sheol (v.’). His 
sickness is regarded by himself and all his world 
as the evidence of God’s peculiar anger (vv. 1”). 
As such, it has made him 7231n, an object of horror 
(v.°), and therefore hateful to Yahweh and Israel.t 
He is shunned by all his fellows (v.°), even by 
his dearest friends (v.19), He is x3, isolated 
(v2); and this, like the similar word ‘¥y in 
Jer 36°, probably implies incapacity to take part 
in public worship. The entire description agrees, as 
Kittel recognizes, with leprosy, and with nothing 
else. Leprosy was regarded in old Israel as the proof 
of the Divine anger, and it brought exclusion from 
the civil and religious life of the nation.? 

Further, the psalm is a prayer for delivery from 
sickness, and, as such, has analogies with several 
other psalms, notably with Ps 38. What, however, 
is most significant is, not its likeness to, but its 
distinction from, these other similar hymns. In 
the first place, the psalm has nothing to say about 
sin, either by way of confession or by way of prayer 
for forgiveness. The speaker believes that his sick- 
ness is the proof and the outcome of the Divine 


1Cf. for the specific sense of the word, Dt e.g. 1231 
Tas 

2 For the law, cf. Lev 134°; for the practice, cf. 2 K 
7 Ese 
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anger, but he does not even suggest that this anger 
- must be due to his sin. Indeed, while he bows before 
the awful wrath of Yahweh, he does not ask after 
its reason. Accordingly his prayer is wholly con- 
fined to a petition for relief from his dreadful con- 
dition without mention of forgiveness.t 

Again, the psalmist’ says nothing about the 
hostility or opposition of other men, a feature which 
is so common in other hymns of the type. He 
speaks, it is true, about his dreadful isolation, but 
he expresses no indignation nor even any surprise 
over the fact that men shun and abhor him. Their 
attitude appears as merely constituting one feature 
of the awful lot which in His inscrutable providence 
Yahweh has assigned to the man. 

Thus the psalm takes us back to a time before 
men in Israel had connected calamity or sickness 
with guilt, and when they could and did still think 
of Yahweh’s anger as an unaccountable mystery. 
For such an attitude we need to go back to 1 S 261%, 
2S 6’ 241. And with this early date agrees the 
entire absence of belief in immortality, in the sense 
of ethical immortality. Only one verse (v.") 
appears at the first glance to contain a vague hint 
of the possibility of the dead rising ‘ up’ to praise 
God. In reality, however, the word contains no 
thought of immortality: it is the common word 
used about men, who rise up to offer thanksgiving, 
cf., ¢.g., 78°. Indeed, the psalm offers a singularly 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of the 
primitive thought of Israel about death. Sheol is 
the nether pit (vv.>-7), given over to darkness. 
It lies in the depths (v.”), the word which is used in 
Ex 15° of the sea: and according to Job 26°, Sheol 
is under the waters. In this land, remote from light 
and deep sunk beneath earth and sea, there is no 
acknowledgment of Yahweh. The dead have no 
relation to Him. The psalm goes so far as to say 
that they are beyond His t'—His reach (v.*). 
One might hesitate to conclude too much from this 
single phrase, were it not that the speaker goes on 
to ask whether God’s wondrous doing finds any 
recognition in the darkness (v.13).’ Evidently he 
acknowledges God’s power to do what He will, for 
his one appeal is that God should intervene to recover 
him from the very brink of the grave. But, if he 
should once pass that bourne, he enters a region 
where even this power can avail nothing. Now in 
this respect the psalm goes beyond what any other 


1 Contrast in this connexion such psalms as 51 and 
130. 
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psalmist has pronounced on the subject, and holds a 
more primitive position than so early a prophet as 
Amos takes. For Amos (9?) is able to declare in 
the name of Yahweh that, ‘even if men dig into 
Sheol, thence shall my power (7°) take them.’ 

Yet, though the dead pass into a region which is 
beyond the reach of Yahweh, this only constitutes 
their supreme loss ; it does not imply their non- 
existence. In order to be relegated to Sheol and 
fall outside the Divine care, they must continue to 
be. What the psalm presents is the primitive con- 
ception of an immortality which was destitute of all 
ethical content. It is the attitude of an earlier 
Israel before the rise of the prophetic teaching. 
Sheol is still neither heaven nor hell : it is the abode 
of all the dead, and, since it falls beyond the reach 
of Yahweh, it holds no reversal of earthly conditions, 
no promise of reward, nor fear of penalty. 

I suggest that the psalm is the primitive cult- 
hymn for the use of lepers. Being ritually unclean 
and permanently so, they could not come near the 
congregation, nor take any part in festival or sacri- 
fice. Their service was limited to a lonely and heart- 
broken prayer for mercy, for the uncovenanted 
grace of Yahweh. Even for these the cult of Israel 
found such place as it could. It might be that: 
their prayer should move the Lord to lift His hand, 
to heal them, and to restore them to Israel. What 
the hymn reminds one of is the leper-slot in medieval 
churches, through which these men, who were far off 
from any friend and whose only associate was dark- 
ness, might see in the elevation of the host the 
symbol of a mercy which might reach even to 
them. 

Such a view serves to explain certain remarkable 
features in the psalm. Thus it accounts for the 
feature which has impressed every student of the 
hymn, its unrelieved gloom. Nowhere does there 
arise in it any gleam of hope. Now to a body of 
men, whose very existence was 72y\n, an abomina- 
tion to Israel and to Yahweh, the old cult of Israel 
with its conception of the physical character of 
holiness could offer no hope except the relief of 
utterance. It helped them to this, to say what was 
the burden of their tortured and lonely souls. But, 
before any hope could come to them, they must be 
restored from the disease which separated them 
from Israel and which was the evidence that the 
Divine anger rested on them. Hence we find the 
explanation of another feature in the psalm, viz. 
that it does not pray for forgiveness, but for healing 
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and restoration. Before the men could benefit 
from sacrifice or ritual-offering, they must be made 
capable of sharing in these things. And, in order 
to share in the blessings of Israel’s worship, they 
must be healed of the leprosy which made them 
incapable of any share. 

Again, there are two minor matters in the psalm 
which may thus be explained. In its heading it is 
described as ‘ belonging to the Korahites’ and as a 
‘“maskil of Heman the Ezrahite. Apparently, 
then, it found its way into the greater psalter from 
two smaller collections, both of which were of 
Levitical character. Now it was the Levites who 
had charge of everything that concerned the leper 
(cf. Dt 284). And it also becomes easier to under- 
stand why this cult-hymn, which retained the 
primitive conceptions as to guilt, uncleanness and 
immortality, remained unchanged, with no effort 


to adapt it to the higher thought of the later period. 
It was a cult-hymn from the beginning, intended, 
not for the use of the whole community, but for the 
exclusive use of a small body of men. The hymns 
which were sung at the festivals for the use of all 
Israel were modified to meet the needs and the 
widening thought of those by whom they were used. 
But who would re-write the lepers’ psalm ? Nor was 
it easy to recast or to alter an utterance intended for 
such men. 
necessary to break entirely with the fundamental 


Before that could be done, it was £ 


conception which lies behind it all, the idea that — 


holiness or capacity to join the congregation and 
approach the altar depended on physical things. 
And, though the new law with its new rubrics 
adopted much from the prophetic teaching, it never 
broke entirely with the idea that physical un- 
cleanness could bring down the anger of Yahweh, 


Biterature. 


THE EARLY CHURCH AND THE 
WORLD. 


WE sometimes say in a vague way that the Early 
Church did this or that, thought this or that. It 
is a priori unlikely that bodies of Christians so 
much alive as those of the early centuries remained 
everywhere and always of the same mind on the 
big practical questions of the Christian life. It 
is obvious, then, that any scientific study of the 
history of the early Christian attitude to the world 
must take account of the different conceptions 
prevailing at different periods of time, or in different 
geographical areas, or in both. In The Early 
Church and the World (T. & T. Clark; 21s.), 
Professor C. J. Cadoux, M.A., D.D., chooses the 
chronological principle of division, and makes a 
separate study of six successive periods, the first 
being the time of the ministry of Jesus, and the 
last the years from 250 till 313. 

Speaking generally, the subjects studied under 
each period are the same. They include the 
Christian attitude to the world in general, to 
eschatology, to ethical principles, to the state, to 
war, to the sexual and family life, to property, to 
slavery and other social customs. The volume is 
the result of wide and accurate reading, careful 


- 


and fruitful thought. Abundant references to 
authorities are given, but are in large measure 
relegated to footnotes as they ought to be. 

Those who have been accustomed to think of 
early Church history as the study of metaphysical 
problems, the importance of which is not always 
obvious, and of the growth of ecclesiastical in- 
stitutions, will learn from this vital volume to take 
a larger view of the subject. The problems of the 


early Christians were not always the same as ours ; 


even where there is much similarity, the conditions 
in which they had to solve them were often widely 
different from those that face us. Yet it is all to 
the good that we should know the way they went, 
pay our tribute to the courage and wisdom they 
so often showed, learn to recognize just where 
and why they left the path that was marked out 
for them. 

Among the very interesting sections of the 
volume is that which tells of the beginning (in 
the period 180-250) of the serious discussion by 
Church leaders of the extent to which Christians 
were debarred from the ordinary occupations of 
life. Could a Christian, for example, be an idol- 
maker, or an incense seller,*or a school teacher, 
giving instruction on heathen deities, and could he 
keep the pagan holidays? To many missionaries, 
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some of these ancient problems are ‘strangely 
familiar. 

While this volume, striking out on new lines 
as it does, will be of great service to the professional 
student, it is one which an intelligent layman can 
read with the greatest interest and gratitude. 


THE COMPOSITION AND DATE OF 
MARK. 


Professor Benjamin W. Bacon of Yale, having 
given us in 1909 a commentary on Mark under the 
title ‘ The Beginnings of Gospel Story’ and in 1919, 
“Is Mark a Roman Gospel?’ has now followed 
them up with The Gospel of Mark: Its Composition 
and Date (Milford; 23s. net). If the Gospel 
according to Mark was neglected in the early 
centuries, our generation, led by Professor Bacon, 
is doing its best to atone. The author rejects 
Harnack’s attempt to bring back the Second 
Gospel well within the Apostolic Age, and, re- 
turning to the traditional view, places it about the 
year 75. A very thorough study of the Papias 
fragment, with which all inquiry into the date of 
Mark must begin, yields the result that the ‘ elder,’ 
or disciple of the apostles, referred to (probably 
John of Jerusalem), had no special knowledge of 
the origin of the Gospel. He was simply giving 
it his endorsement as accurately representing 
Mark’s reminiscences of Peter. The reference to 
the want of order in Mark was only an obvious 
inference from the nature of the work. The 
‘elder’ recognized in Mark a collection of loosely 
co-ordinated anecdotes, which was the form the 
typical preacher’s story took in his time. A 
searching examination of the Doom Chapter (13) 
also leads to the conclusion that the author looked 
back to the Fall of Jerusalem. 

The gap after 168 in the MSS of Mark is no 
accident, but is the result of an unsuccessful 
attempt to harmonize two irreconcilable stories. 
The original common Resurrection gospel, as 
given in 1 Co 154, has a special appearance of the 
Risen Christ to Peter (of which there are traces 
in Lk 2232 and 24%), but knows nothing of the 
empty tomb, or of the story of the women at the 
tomb, round which the mutilated fragment of 
Mark’s account centres. The contradiction in 
our Gospels between Jerusalem and Galilee as the 
place of the manifestations is well known. The 
original Marcan version seems to have placed the 


Resurrection appearances beside the Sea of Galilee, 
and to have agreed with Paul in omitting references 
to the women, but it shows a later stage of the 
tradition in combining the appearance to Peter 
with that to the Twelve. Amid the competing 
claims of rival accounts, the original Marcan ending 
was first omitted or replaced by substitute versions 
and then lost. Even what we still have in 154-168 
is relatively late. The complete supersession of 
the earlier Pauline Resurrection accounts by the 
later versions in our Gospels is one of the most 
extraordinary events in the history of Gospel 
transmission. 

Professor Bacon finds in Mark considerable 
evidence of Pauline, or at least Paulinist, influence. 
Mark’s theory of the aim of the parables, with its 
insiders to be instructed and its outsiders to be 
hardened, is related to Paul’s apologetic in Ro 
g-11. Mark’s account of the Transfiguration is 
a ‘midrash’ in which the ‘ appearance’ to Paul, 
his apostleship and his Gospel (especially his Gospel 
of transfiguration by the indwelling of the Spirit 
of the Christ), are paralleled in the case of 
Peter, 

The suggestiveness of this volume, and the pro- 
found study and thought that are evident on every 
page, will give it a place of high importance in the 
history of the inquiry into Gospel origins. Many, 
however, will feel that a knowledge of the exact 
nature and date of Mark forms a poor compensa- 
tion for the loss of the Gospel itself. If that is 
putting it too strongly, at least it is a sadly trun- 
cated Mark with which Professor Bacon leaves us. 
The disconnected or loosely connected anecdotes 
which form its substance, while based to some 
extent on genuine reminiscences, are of the nature 
of pious tale (haggada) and edifying story (mid- 
rash). By the time the book was put together, 
it was no longer possible to get any connected 
account of the history of our Lord’s mission. 
The graphic details which all note in Mark are 
not, as we had fondly supposed, indications of 
the recollections of an eye-witness. They are 
taken from the Old Testament, or are imaginative 
scene-painting (by one who was, nevertheless, 
according to Professor Bacon, singularly lacking 
in imagination). We are long past the stage of 
warm, living recollections of the actors in the 
scenes described. What we have in Mark is not 
so much the story of Jesus, though it is based on 
that story, as a conception of the Gospel as it 
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appeared after being moulded first under Petrine, 
and then under Pauline influence. 

Much of this we have to allow, but it is obvious 
that there is in it also a large subjective element. 
' There may, for example, be some justification for 
finding midrashic elements in the story of the 
Baptism in the later Synoptists ; but is it necessary 
to resort to this explanation of an account so 
historically and psychologically probable as we 
find in Mark? The suggestion that the dying thief 
is just one of Luke’s edifying penitents leads one 
to question whether a strictly scientific, one had 
almost said cold-blooded, approach to the gospel 
story is the most likely to lead to the truth; and 
when we find Professor Bacon asking whether the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son is not just a more 
elaborate version of the two sons sent into the 
vineyard, we can only wonder, and wonder again. 

Whether we are in these matters ultimately to 
follow Professor Bacon or not, in any case the 
way he seeks to lead us has been explored very 
thoroughly by a master mind. 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


A quite remarkable book on St. John’s Gospel 
has been published by the Rev. Lewis A. Muir- 
head, D.D., The Message of the Fourth Gospel 
(Williams & Norgate; 6s. net). It is well written ; 
the chapters are short and the notes are ample, 
illuminating, and engrossingly interesting. But 
these are subsidiary matters compared with the 
treatment and the general thesis of the book. 

That thesis can be described in a few sentences. 
Dr. Muirhead accepts what he regards as the con- 
clusion of modern criticism, that the Gospel repre- 
sents the situation as between the Church and the 
Jews at the end of the first century. It is not 
historical in the sense that the Synoptics are. It 
contains interpretation rather than reminiscence. 
This is Dr. Muirhead’s starting-point. From this 
point of view he explores the Gospel and finds in it 
not only the essential truth of Christianity for that 
time, but its essential truth for all time. The book 
is really far more expository than critical. Indeed, 
it was actually preached. 

It must not be imagined that the writer regards 
John as entirely divorced from the actual facts 
about Jesus. He finds much in the Gospel that 
is in the strictest sense historical. But, ‘true’ in 
the ordinary sense or imaginary, the facts have 
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been passed through John’s own mind and experi- 
ence, and the situation he depicts is only in the 
larger and broader sense historical. It is the 
situation of his own day, and it is so all the more 
that it substantially reflects the position as between 
Jesus Himself and the Jews. But if the incidents 
are not in the strictest sense historical, what are 
they ? It is here Dr. Muirhead’s most original 
contribution appears. They are really allegorical. 
This contention is worked out in a series of most 
interesting discussions and is strengthened by 
very persuasive arguments. The turning of the 
water into wine is an allegory, for example. The 
Impotent Man is a type of the Jews on the way 
to conversion from legal Judaism. The Raising 
of Lazarus is a picture of the way in which we 
are brought out of the grave of legalism into 
the liberty of Christ. All this may seem fanciful 
until you know the place allegory held at the time 
as a way of representing truth. Dr. Muirhead 
has spent a great treasure of learning and insight 
on the effort to make this view credible, and also to: 
show that it surrenders nothing of the real value 
of the Gospel. H@*holds that in no book in the 
New Testament do we get nearer to reality than in 
John, and no book has for us so wonderful and. 
enduring a message of Divine grace. ‘ This Gospel 
[he says] enables us to hear the voice of Jesus 
speaking on many problems of its author’s day, 
which are also in varying degrees problems of ours” 
—that sentence sums up the aim of this book. 
Whether its writer is right in his view of the alle- 
gorical character of the incidents or not is, we 
think, a secondary matter. 
succeeded in exhibiting the permanent and _ in- 
expressible value of the Gospel to the Church, and 
in a most impressive fashion has attached that 
message to the needs and problems of our own day. 


THE MYSTICS OF THE CHURCH. 


Not for the first or the second time does Miss 
Underhill place us in her debt by her book on 
The Mystics of the Church in ‘The Living Church” 
Series (James Clarke ; 6s. net). It is full of light: 
and full of interest. The long course of mysticak 
experience is outlined from the days of the 
Hebrew prophets to the Sadhu Sundar Singh, and 
we see how the mystics of one age are linked with 
the mystics of another. The Spanish influence 
the French, the French the English, and the whole 


He has, at any rate, — 
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movement derives its ultimate inspiration from the 
Bible. There is a fine chapter on Mysticism in 
the Bible and St. Paul, ‘the first and one of 
the greatest of the Church’s mystics.’ 

It is to be feared that the average person does not 
take kindly to the mystics. He regards them as 
remote and largely unintelligible, their experience 
is beyond him, their language and thought—in 
such a writer as Boehme, for example—are often 
difficult and abstruse, and their supposed attitude 
to mundane affairs does not appeal to his healthy 
‘practical’ instinct. People of this type would be 
agreeably surprised by Miss Underhill’s book. She 
rivets attention not only by her clear explanation of 
technical terms like purgation, illumination, and 
union, but far more by the deft way in which she 
keeps the concrete experiences and careers of the 
mystics in the foregound of her discussion, and also 
by the delightful independence of her criticisms, 
as, for iinet ae when she describes Madame Guyon 
as. providing ‘one ofthe most instructive cari- 
catures of true sanctity to be found in the whole 
history of the Church.’ Hetégoncluding chapter, 
which deals with the Italian soldier Borsi, the 
Quaker, John Wilhelm Rowntree, the French 
soldier-missionary-hermit Foucauld, and the Indian 
Sadhu, conclusively dispels the idea that there are 
no mystics to-day. Were this so, it would indeed 
be lamentable, for she reminds us that the mystics 
were living, though with a peculiar intensity, just 
‘the life to which all Christians are called.’ Not. 
their least remarkable feature is their intellectual 
sincerity: it is instructive to note, for example, 
how Angela of Foligno and Teresa criticised their 
experiences to make sure that they were not the 
victims of delusion. Miss Underhill herself is 
inspired by the same critical spirit ; she maintains 
that mysticism ‘greatly needs to be tested and 
corrected by the general good sense of the Church, 
and often tends to extravagance when divorced 
from it.’ On a too little known subject she has 
given us a singularly interesting and valuable book. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


Dr. Hans Driesch, Professor of Philosophy in 
Leipsic University, has published a series of 
lectures which he has delivered in various parts 
of the world—in China and Japan, and (as a 
systematic exposition) in Princeton. The Crisis in 
Psychology (Milford; 11s. 6d. net) contains his 
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Princeton Lectures. When he uses the phrase 
‘Crisis in Psychology’ he means that there are 
certain problems which have reached a critical 
point in modern psychology. These are four in 
number: the mind-body problem, the problem of the 
unconscious, the problem of psychical research, and 
finally the problem of the fundamental materials 
and laws of normal psychology. The last of these 
receives fullest treatment. Indeed, the book deals 
mainly with it. Dr. Driesch contrasts his view 
with traditional psychology in this way. The older 
psychology begins with sensations coming from 
the action of things, while his view begins with the 
individual ‘ having consciously ’ certain things and 
then proceeds to posit the concept of sensation. 
Psychology ought not to start from empirical facts 
but from the primordial fact ‘I have something 
consciously.’ Everything is to be introduced in 
orderly fashion from and after this. Many ques- 
tions arise for treatment—the nature of the ‘ Soul,’ 
the relation of the Soul to the ego, and the relation 
of both to the world outside. The lectures deal 
with these questions, and (in a brief and less 
systematic fashion) with the mind-body problem, the 
issues raised by spiritistic phenomena, the problem 
of freedom and the problem of immortality. 
Interesting and, in some cases, original suggestions 
occur in these discussions. But the main value 
of the lectures lies in the fresh analysis Dr. Driesch 
makes of experience. His conclusions serve to 
confirm the popular and traditional view of the 
reality of the spiritual element in life, and his 
argument provides a fresh barrier against mate- 
rialism. The lectures are a little difficult to read, 
but the reflections of a mind like that of the 
famous Leipsic professor upon the great questions 
of life and thought are worth some trouble to follow 
and master. 


ON PREACHING. 


Just as the MS. for this number is going to press 
we have received In Christ’s Stead: Being the War- 
rack Lectures on Preaching, 1925, by the Rev. A. 
J. Gossip, M.A. (Hodder ; 6s. net). Last week the 
Archbishop of Canterbury made an important pro- 
nouncement on preaching. ‘The average preaching,’ 
he said, ‘ is less thoughtful and less painstaking than 
it was in our father’s days.’ And after that there 
followed advice as to how this state of affairs might 
be remedied. Mr. Gossip’s book, then, comes at an 
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opportune moment, for the press of the country has 
directed the attention, not only of the preacher, 
but of the ordinary man to this question of preach- 
ing. Whether we accept the Archbishop’s dictum 
as applying to all churches generally or not, there is 
no doubt that there is always room for improvement. 
Is there anything that can be done about it? 
There is one thing that may be done—and we say 
it in all sincerity. It is to put this book of Mr. 
Gossip’s into the hands of every preacher. They 
will read it easily, for it carries one on irresistibly, 
and if they muse over it and let it germinate in 
their minds it will not fail to stimulate thought, to 
give them a new eagerness in preaching. For it is 
written by a man to whom preaching is a glorious 
adventure, whose deep sincerity is apparent to all, 
whose mind is so active that the thoughts pour 
forth in so rapid a stream that you wonder he has 
time to find the right language to clothe them in. 
And you are surprised at his mastery of language, 
at the nicety of self-discipline which makes him 
only content with the best expression. 

One of the most revealing paragraphs in the book 
is Mr. Gossip’s description of the sermons which he 
personally finds most helpful. ‘Another which to 
me when in the pew proves about the most arresting 
and helpful of all is like a full mind unrolling itself, 
throwing in heaps of things, but always moving 
on to a definite goal, leading, you following, eagerly 
far further and far deeper than you know, till the 
end comes with you holding your breath, because 
God is so very near—a kind of Boswell of a sermon 
that at first sight seems to have no very definite 
plan, yet is really consummate art, more so even 
than the neat pieces of carpentry with their sweet- 
smelling wood and delightfully smooth edges.’ 
Those who have heard Mr. Gossip preach will feel 
that this is no inapt description of those sermons 
which have proved landmarks in the spiritual life 
of the people of Aberdeen. 

As we let our eyes wander down the pages, we 
find one thought after another : 

‘Be sure that you are keeping to the point and 
preaching Christ.’ 

‘Be on your guard against making a little Bible 
of your own . . . neglecting such parts even of the 
Gospel as do not so immediately appeal to your 
particular mind.’ 

‘The chances are enormous that you will never 


preach well unless you work desperately hard 
at it.’ 


‘Put stuff into your sermons. 
too much !’ 

There is a word which Mr. Gossip is very fond of 
himself, which is the word ‘gallant.’ It is an 
adjective which springs irresistibly to our minds 
after reading these lectures on Preaching. This is 
indeed a stimulating and gallant book. 


Yet we can put 


PETRARCH. 


Petrarch’s admirers are a fervent race, and they 
are to be found everywhere. But in Britain they 
have been less vocal than in most countries, and 
there is room for Mr. Tatham’s large work in four 
volumes, the first of which has now appeared— 
Francesco Petrarca: A Study of the Early Fourteenth 
Century (i. Early Years and Lyric Poems), by the 
Rev. Edward H. R. Tatham, M.A., F.S.A. (Sheldon 
Press; 18s. net). The author tells us that it 
depends on the reception given to the first two 
volumes whether the work will be completed. It 
is to be hoped that he will not desist. This is a 
full book, well informed, and drawing upon new 
material. Great pains are taken to set before the 
reader’s mind a time which, as Mr. Tatham justly 
says, 1s curiously little known to most people. And 
this is done with vividness. Yet, when he remarks 
that a biographer ‘ who frequently wanders off—as 


Masson did in his Life of Milton—into the field of” 


contemporary history is perpetually pushing his 
hero into the background, and so far violates the 
elementary rules of his art,’ we must confess that 
we are not seldom reminded of that very work. 
The story of Petrarch is apt to disappear under- 
ground like those mysterious streams in Sutherland, 
and run there for a long length of pages before it 
reappears. That is a pity. For Petrarch is the 
most interesting person in the book—a queer mixture 
of a man with his itch for travel, and his love of 
books ; with his unabashed self-absorbed interest in 
himself, like a child’s, and his capacity for real 
friendships, and for a large and catholic humanity ; 
with his hot passion, and his grim tenacious struggle 
against it. ‘ Laura,’ says Mr. Tatham, no doubt to 
the horror of Italian scholars, was certainly married. 
When Petrarch saw her first she was about fifteen. 
Apparently she was a blonde with dark blue, almost 
black, eyes and dark eyebrows, not clever, but 
charming, and with a bewitching voice. There is a 
suspicion, it seems, of a tip-tilted nose. Petrarch does 
not come very well out of the affair, but ‘Laura’ does. 
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In one place the poet speaks of himself as ‘set 
upon the confines of two kinds of people’ and 
“looking both back and forward.’ It is noticeable 
how often the adjective first is applied to him. 
“The first modern man,’ says Renan; the first 
mountaineer for pleasure; the first lover of the 
picturesque in scenery, and so on. Mr. Tatham, 
perhaps, comes nearest the truth in his sub-title, 
‘The First Modern Man of Letters.’ 


JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN LITURGIES. 


In his recent book on The Jewish Background of 
the Christian Liturgy (Clarendon Press ; 14s. net), the 
Rey. W. O. E. Oesterley, D.D., once more exhibits 
his complete familiarity with things Jewish. As 
the title suggests, the book is written to show—and 
it shows with considerable detail—the indebtedness 
of the Christian liturgy to the Jewish. Not only 
were certain elements of the Synagogue worship 
adopted by Gentile Christianity, but some were even 
‘incorporated in the eucharistic service itself, and 
have, in one form or another, remained there to the 
present day.’ 

Dr. Oesterley proves his case by first discussing 
the pre-Christian elements in the Jewish liturgy, 
paying particular attention to the famous eighteen 
Benedictions known as Sheméneh ‘Esreh, and then 
presenting the early forms of Christian worship as 
those may be deduced from the New Testament and 
the literature of the first four centuries. The 
comparison leaves no doubt that the older liturgy 
influenced the later one, the historical reminiscences 
in the former being, of course, in the latter adapted 
in a Christian sense. The first three petitions in 
the Lord’s Prayer certainly suggest that Jesus was 
familiar with the Kaddish, and indeed nothing was 
more natural than that the first Christians should 
offer the same prayers as pious Jews and find in 
the Jewish liturgy satisfaction genuine, if in- 
complete. There is a brief but interesting dis- 
cussion of Jesus’ relation to the Temple, but the 
learned author may not carry all his readers with 
him in suggesting that His presence implied that He 
sanctioned the sacrificial worship. 

In three valuable Excursus Dr. Oesterley argues 
that it was not a passover meal at which the 
Eucharist was instituted, that the Last Supper took 
place on the day before the feast of the Passover, 
and that what was later known as the Epzcleszs, 
i.e. a prayer for the Divine Presence among the 


worshippers during their most solemn act of worship, 
rests upon the older Jewish conception of the 
Shechinah, which was sometimes equated with the 
Holy Spirit of God. This book will be of value not 
only to liturgiologists, but to all who are interested 
in Christian origins. On p. 197 zotev has been 
inadvertently printed for oveiy, 


JOHN WESLEY. 


John Wesley and the Advance of Methodism, 
by the Rev. John S. Simon, D.D. (Epworth Press ; 
18s. net), is in reality the third volume of what 
will be, when completed, a monumental work on 
the life and times of the great evangelist of the 
eighteenth century. Dr. Simon has already an 
established reputation as a first-class expert on 
all that concerns Wesley and Methodism. In two 
volumes uniform with the present he has fully 
treated of the birth of Wesley’s movement and 
its affiliation with the Religious Societies of the 
Restoration Period. The present volume covers 
the period from 1747 to 1756, during which the 
organization of Methodism took its essential 
characteristics. Wesley’s critical illness in 1753, 
his disappointment about Grace Murray, his 
marriage, the relation of Methodism to the Church 
of England, and Charles Wesley’s partial with- 
drawal from the itinerancy fall within this period. 
Of these things and much else Dr. Simon writes 
with his accustomed care and thoroughness and 
judgment. He has spared no pains in the investi- 
gation and elucidation of all the relevant facts. 
The fullness of his knowledge is astonishing, and 
can only be the result of immense industry and 
study. But he is very far from being a dull and 
laborious compiler of facts. He has in a high 
degree the gifts of imagination, sympathy, and 
dramatic instinct. He makes his hero real and 
vivid. He skilfully paints him against the back- 
ground of local and national history, he groups 
around him a multitude of figures friendly and 
hostile, while with reverent hand he draws aside 
the veil from his inner life, and tells affectingly 
the story of his joys and sorrows, his disappoint- 
ments and triumphs. The result of it all is that 
Wesley appears more human, yet also more heroic, 
than ever. This is, indeed, a noble tribute to a truly 
great man. 
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Progress and the Past, by Mr. George Frederick 
Wates (Allen & Unwin; 5s. net), is modestly 
described as ‘a glance down the ages,’ and this 
very fitly describes the book. The chapter on 
the origin and early development of Christianity 
is singularly meagre. The suggestion that Paul 
is the co-equal founder with Jesus of the Christian 
faith has surely, by this time, passed out of the 
realm of serious historical criticism. It is a sug- 
gestion which Paul himself would have found 
utterly unintelligible. The history of civilization 
in Europe is not carried beyond the French Re- 
volution, but a concluding chapter is devoted to the 
evolution of New Japan, and the lesson of it all 
amounts to this. ‘Let us take courage from the 
story of New Japan, which is a striking example 
of the power of human effort to quicken the pace 
of progress, and helps us to believe that, in spite of 
the troubles and the tragedies of the past and the 
present, we can—if we work together with good 
will, good sense, and good guidance—attain to a 
higher level and to happier conditions.’ 


Chapters from a Christian Directory, or A Summ 
of Practical Theology and Cases of Conscience, by 
Richard Baxter, is really a selection of the writings 
of the famous Puritan on what may be called Moral 
Theology or Applied Christianity. It is made by 
Mrs. R. H. Tawney and introduced by Dr. Charles 
Gore, whom we know better as ‘ Bishop Gore’ 
(Bell; 6s. net). The book has, of course, an historical 
interest. It has also a very human interest ; 
Baxter was surprisingly modern. But perhaps its 
greatest service is to suggest the need for some one 
doing for our generation what Baxter did for his. 
We have our ‘cases of conscience,’ and our need 
of a Christian interpretation of social and ethical 
questions is urgent. This book may stimulate 
such an enterprise. But it is on its own merits 
an excellent contribution to Christian economic 
history. 


Every one knows that some knowledge of 
Apocalyptic literature is necessary to the complete 
understanding of the New Testament, but not 
every one knows where to look for a succinct 
account of that literature. Such an account will 
now be found in the Rev. Canon Sell’s book on The 
Apocalypses (Church Missionary Society). It con- 
tains, in clear and interesting form, all that the 
average student needs to know. A short sketch is 


given of the Apocalypses—Enoch, Sibylline Oracles, 
Baruch, Ezra, etc——preceded by a general account 
of Apocalyptic literature, its origin and value, and 
followed by a fine conspectus of the chief items of 
its teaching. There must be many who will welcome 
this sketch, alike brief and competent, of a literature 
which is rather inaccessible, but far from unim- 
portant. In footnotes, Canon Sell gives ample 
guidance in bibliography to those who desire to 
pursue the subject further. 


Twice a year a volume of The Christian World 
Pulpit appears with unfailing regularity. The 
present one—volume 107 (James Clarke; 7s. 
6d. net)—is quite as stimulating and suggestive 
as its predecessors. The nature of The Christian 
World Pulpit is too well known to require explana- 
tion. The bulk of the present volume is, as usual, 
sermons, a considerable number of them by well- 
known names, but there is also in addition to the 
sermons ‘ Meditations and Selections.’ The book 
contains over three hundred pages, and is very 
excellent value. 


Coral Reefs and Cannibals, by Mr. Joseph Bryant 
(Epworth Press ; 3s. net), would make an excellent 
Sunday-school prize or Christmas gift for the young. 
It contains a number of short stories gathered from 
the missionary history of the South Sea Islands. 
The writer has the true instinct for the tit-bits, and 
his book is a storehouse of facts that are stranger 
than fiction. 


The School of Life, by the Rev. H. Maldwyn 
Hughes, D.D. (Epworth Press ; 2s. net), is a series 
of twelve studies dealing with such themes as 
Conscience, Experience, Prayer, Moral Perplexities, 
and the Lessons of History. Principal Hughes 
writes pleasantly yet impressively on themes that 
touch character and conduct, and he guides the 
reader’s thought persuasively to Jesus the Master of 
Life and the source of all right living. 


The Coming of the New Testament, by the Rev. 
Frederick J. Briggs (Epworth Press ; 3s. 6d. net), is 
a simple introduction to the study of the various 
New Testament books. It deals throughout with 
questions of authorship and origin. The writer 
has made himself familiar with the great authorities 
as well as the most recent books on his subject, 
and his exposition is most lucid and. informing. 
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The material was first used in connexion with study 
circles, and it is exactly what those who conduct 
such study circles would wish to have laid to their 
hand. 


Six Days of the Week, by Mr. Henry Van Dyke 
(Hodder & Stoughton ; 7s. 6d. net), does not lend 
itself to review. It contains a series of ‘ miniature 
talks on problems of life and living ’—over three 
hundred in all, one in fact for every week-day of the 
year. They were originally printed by a syndicate 
in many daily newspapers under the title of ‘ The 
Guide Post,’ and in their collected form they will be 
welcomed by the honest worker who may like to 
have, as the author says, ‘some kind of a friendly 
word at the end or the beginning of a working day, 
to remind him of what his work means, and to suggest 
to him why it is worth while to keep on doing it.’ 
These little talks are full of ripe wisdom and of grace 
seasoned with salt. 


The History of Religion in the United States, by 
Professor Rowe, Ph.D. (Macmillan; 8s. net), is a 
well-informed, careful, and extremely readable book, 
It fills a real blank, for the history of religion in 
America has never been written adequately. The 
writer finds the significant feature of religion in 
America to lie in ‘its gradual emancipation from 
the institutionalism and tradition of the Old 
World.’ ‘Three phases of emancipation appeared 
in succession. The first phase was emancipation 
from the authority of a state church. This came 
about, both North and South, by the end of the 
colonial period. During the same time the Puritan 
churches and their dissenting kin abandoned the 
conventional polity of the Anglican Church out of 
which they had come. The second phase was 
emancipation from the formal worship and preaching 
of the earlier divines, and an inrush of emotional 
evangelism from the time of Wesley and Whitefield 
intermittently to Moody and the popular preachers 
of half a century ago. The third phase was eman- 
cipation from the traditional ideas of a Protestant 
orthodoxy, best represented by Calvin, beginning 
late in the eighteenth century and continuing with 
much controversy to the present time.’ Recent 
events in America may suggest that this emancipa- 
tion is far from being complete. Be that as it may, 
Professor Rowe has an interesting story to tell, and 
his book will be warmly welcomed as a very useful 
chapter in church history. 


The Living Religions of the World, by Professor 
John A. Maynard, M.A., Ph.D., D.D. (Morehouse ; 
$1.75), gives in seven chapters a brief account of 
Animism, Buddhism, Hinduism, the Religions of 
China and India, Judaism and Islam. Christianity 
is not included, but of course the book is written 
from the Christian standpoint. The treatment is 
necessarily elementary, but the writer has done his 
work with care, and has succeeded in packing a 
wonderful amount of information into the space at 
his disposal, 


One of the things which the average Christian 
needs, and desires, to-day is to be shown in what 
way he can combine the facts disclosed by science 
and criticism with a true reverence for the Bible as 
the Word of God. Any one who can perform this 
service for him deserves his warm gratitude. And 
Dr. Thiselton Mark has done it, and done it to 
admiration, in The Appeal of the Bible To-day 
(Nelson ; 3s. 6d. net). The main purpose of this 
scholarly and popular book is to show how all our 
best knowledge not only leaves the value of the 
Bible untouched, but actually enhances it and 
emphasizes its Divine uniqueness. This purpose is 
achieved in a fashion which will appeal to the un- 
learned, but it is achieved also by the aid of much 
learning. The reader will learn a great deal of 
what criticism has done. He will also learn a great 
deal about the Bible itself, its real nature, the way 
in which it was made, the value of its history, and 
soon. We have never, for example, seen the rela- 
tion of the first chapter of Genesis to science better 
put than Dr. Mark puts it in his first chapter. We 
commend this book warmly. It may well be placed 
in the hands of an inquiring and perplexed youth, 
Certainly, -wherever it goes, it will bring both 
enlightenment and reassurance. 


One Thousand New Bible Readings, by the Rev. 
F. E. Marsh, D.D. (Pickering & Inglis ; 6s. net), is 
the work of a devout student of Scripture who 
would doubtless class himself as a Fundamentalist. 


~ The readings are necessarily very brief outlines, but 


they may prove suggestive to Christian students 
and workers for whose help they are intended. 
The work is commended ina foreword by Dr. F. B, 
Meyers 


A little book of addresses on Some Twin Truths 
of the Bible, by Rev. W. C. Procter, F.Ph. (Scott ; 
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2s. net), will be found helpful by many readers. 
They are entirely scriptural, and are not so much 
an attempt at reconciliation as a statement of both 
sides as found in Scripture. The Goodness and 
Severity of God, Divine Sovereignty and Human 
Freewill, Salvation Easy yet Difficult, Faith and 
Works, Saving and Losing Life—these are examples 
of the topics treated. There is nothing profound 
in the treatment, but a simple assertion, backed by 
Scripture proofs, of the two handles of great truths. 


One cannot wonder that the officials of the 
Russian Government were suspicious of a woman 
who asked for passports to enable her to make a 
journey into the little known region of Central 
Asia. Why should a woman desire to go into a 
country where there was no one to talk tor A 
Scotswoman’s persistence overcame Russian re- 
sistance, and the result is a most readable narrative 
of a journey Through Khiva to Golden Samarkand, 
by Ella R. Christie, F.R.G.S. (Seeley Service ; 
21s. net). To the question why she wished to 
adventure into territory so little known, Miss 
Christie’s answer was that, seeing a more or less 
blank space on the map, she was filled with a desire 
to see for herself what lay on this seemingly name- 
less tract. The best chapters in the book are 
those descriptive of Bokhara with its famous 
bazaars, Samarkand with its wonderful mosques 
and one of the noblest public squares in the world, 
and finally Tashkent, once the largest and most 
important city of the Russian possessions in Central 
Asia, a garden city of striking beauty, but now 
‘a dead and filthy town.’ 


We had fondly imagined that ‘ Barbara, Celarent,’ 
and all the jargon of the old formal logic had gone 
out of date, but in Great Logicians, by Mr. J. N. 
Ruffin, B.A. (Simpkins ; 55. net), they reappear in 
all their dreadful panoply. Not only so, but the 
writer assumes that every reader has them at his 
finger-ends. The book consists of brief extracts 
from works on logic, from Aristotle to Mill and 
Bain. These are thrown together indiscriminately, 
with the assurance that they are worthy of study 
by all who would excel in public speaking. One 
would hesitate to set before the aspiring orator so 
thorny a path. 


A popular book on apologetics is always welcome 
provided it is competent and fair. We have anc 


a book in Lectures in Hyde Park: Why We Believe 
in God, by Professor Clement F. Rogers, M.A. 
(S.P.C.K.; 2s.). Professor Rogers has lectured 
for years in Hyde Park and faced all kinds of 
questioners. He knows, therefore, what men’s 
difficulties are and what arguments are used by 
sceptics. And in these four lectures he discusses 
in a most helpful fashion AXtiological or First 
Cause Argument, the Arguments from Order, the 
Moral Argument, and the Argument from Revela- 
tion and History. He proceeds thus broadly on 
traditional lines, but the substance of his talks is 
both modern and sane. Two classes of readers 
will find this book helpful—those who are them- 
selves perplexed, and those who will be glad of 
hints from an expert on the best way to present 
the case for faith. 


Jeremy Taylor, by the Rev. W. J. Brown, B.D. 
(S.P.C.K.; 6s. net), is an excellent introduction 
to the study of that great divine. In the first 
chapter a brief but sufficient account is given of his 
life and times. The rest of the book is occupied 
with an exposition of his principal works, abundantly 
illustrated by apposite quotations. These quota- 
tions are given ‘in the hope that the reader will 
examine Taylor’s Works for himself,’ and it must 
be confessed that many of them are extremely 
well chosen and thoroughly appetizing. Taylor’s. 
‘Holy Living’ and ‘ Holy Dying’ are, of course, 
religious classics, but there have never been, and 
probably there never will be, many readers of 
that ponderous work, the ‘ Ductor Dubitantium.’ 
Even there, however, Mr. Brown is able to show 
that there are rich veins of gold. Take this on 
reverence for law, a doctrine much in need of 
emphasis in these days: ‘The contempt of any 
law, be the matter never so trifling, be the lawgiver 
never so unconcerned, be the public interest never 
so little, yet if it be a law, and still in force, is a 
great sin, and lays a great load upon the con- 
science.’ Taylor’s exposition also of the relation 
of Christianity and war is most sane and weighty. 
This book is well fitted to introduce Jeremy Taylor 
to a new generation of readers, and to keep alive 
the memory of one who has been justly declared 
to be not only ‘one of the greatest divines that 
flourished in the seventeenth century, but also one 
of the completest characters of his age.’ 


Several excellent lives of missionaries have been 
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published recently, and it is all to the good that 
the younger generation should make acquaintance 
with the giants of the early days like Carey, Duff, 
and Henry Martyn. Another volume has now been 
added, Robert Moffat, by Mr. Edwin W. Smith 
(S.C.M. ; 5s. net). It may be said at once that it 
is equal to the best that has gone before. Moffat 
was a commanding figure, and his long career was 
filled with romance. No one who has read his 
‘Missionary Labours and Scenes in South Africa’ 
can ever have forgotten it. That book, however, 
and even the ‘ Lives of Robert and Mary Moffat,’ 
are not readily accessible to-day. Failing these, 
nothing could be better than Mr. Smith’s biography. 


The four-hundredth anniversary of Tyndale’s 
translation of the New Testament is a favourable 
opportunity for reviewing the history of the English 
New Testament. This has been done competently 
by Professor Edgar J. Goodspeed in The Making of 
the English New Testament (University of Chicago 
Press; $1.50). Dr. Goodspeed is a well-known 
American scholar and holds a high place on the 
staff of the Chicago University, which is doing so 
much for religious education and Christian learning. 
He has himself published a widely circulated trans- 
lation of the New Testament, and his scholarship 
fits him for the work he has done in his latest book, 
We have a very able review of the various transla- 
tions and of the effect which the discovery of the 
papyri has had on the text. Without quite accept- 
ing all that the publishers claim for this book, 
we heartily commend it to Bible readers as an 
excellent history and statement of how the English 
New Testament has come to be what it is. 


A Burden of the Pharisees, by A Scottish Pres- 
byterian (Stockwell ; 7s. 6d. net), is a treatment of 
the Baptist mode of baptism by immersion. The 
sub-title of the book is ‘The present-day Baptist 
mode challenged as un-Scriptural and non- 


ap. 


Apostolic.’ The author has chosen his title because 
he believes that the practice of dipping was ob- 
served, if not actually instituted, by the Pharisees. 

There is a remarkably suggestive article in The 
London Quarterly Review (Epworth Press; 3s. 
net) by Dr. Lynn H. Hough on ‘ Analysing our 
Assumptions.’ We ought to think out what we 
assume about God, about science, about man, and 
about society. Dr. Hough goes to the heart of the 
matter, and shows how dangerous and misleading 
some current assumptions about great truths are. 
The article is very brightly written. 


The Congregational Quarterly (Congregational 
Union of England and Wales; 2s. 6d. net) con- 
tinues to be edited with much discrimination and 
enterprise. Its fare is so varied and so good that 
no taste is left unmet. There are serious articles, 
like one on ‘ St. Paul’s Doctrine of Justification and 
its Present Value’; there are discussions on 
practical problems like that of ‘ Public Worship’ ; 
and there is the section on ‘ Developments and 
Experiments,’ which has always something inter- 
esting in it. There is an attractive combination of 
the heavy and the light in this periodical. 


In The Church Quarterly Review (S.P.C.K.; 6s.) 
there is a critical review of Dr. Moffatt’s Old Testa- 
ment translation by the Rev. H. F. B. Compston 
which is worth reading. Dr. Box writes an account 
of ‘Some Recent Contributions to Old ‘Testament 
Studies,’ which include all the recent literature on 
Old Testament subjects like Sir George Adam 
Smith’s ‘ Jeremiah’ and Dr. Welch’s ‘The Code 
of Deuteronomy.’ There are twenty-five new 
books reviewed, many of which are from German 
writers like Sellin, Kéhler, and Johannes Herrmann. 
A very able essay on ‘ The Idea of the Kingdom of 
Heaven in Human Experience’ is from Miss H. D. 
Oakeley of King’s College. 
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Tbe Coming of (Be Holy Ghost according to the 
Fourt§ Gospel. 


By THE REVEREND W. BARTLETT, HELMDON, NORTHANTS. 


‘ Wuen he had said this, he breathed on them, and 
saith unto them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost.’ 
Many must have felt that, as ordinarily expounded, 
these words scarcely receive fair treatment. They 
are reported as spoken on the evening of Easter Day, 
but a sermon on this text on Easter Day would be 
commonly felt to be inappropriate. Jesus Christ 
rose again the third day, and appeared in the evening 
to the ten disciples. But the Holy Spirit was, as we 
suppose, poured out on the Day of Pentecost seven 
weeks later. Whitsuntide is a separate and distinct 
festival from Easter. It has its own message, its 
different Scriptures, its different thoughts and 
prayers, and its different hymns, which are quieter 
and more subdued than those of ‘ our triumphant 
holy day.’ Commentators and preachers, therefore, 
usually give these words a proleptic sense. Jesus 
cannot have meant ‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost 
now,’ but ‘ You will in due season receive the gift of 
which I have spoken unto you. For the present 
live in expectation. Wait for the promise of the 
Father.’ Yet we can hardly but be conscious—I 
myself remember listening to a sermon in West- 
minster Abbey with the consciousness—that this 
explanation really aims at explaining the words 
away, and especially at explaining away the symbolic 
action which accompanied them. ‘ He breathed on 
them.’ Yes; but this, we say, was a sort of pre- 
liminary suggestion of the real sign, fifty days later, 
when ‘suddenly there came from heaven a sound 
as of the rushing of a mighty wind.’ That was, of 
course, the actual coming of the Holy Ghost. 

But the fact is that we are still too much inclined 
to try to read the four Gospels all at once. We 
set out with a Gospel harmony in our head, if not 
in our hands. Whatever we read, we try almost 
unconsciously to set in its place in the fixed scheme 
which has been framed to comprehend all four 
narratives. But obviously the Gospels were never 
intended by their authors to be read all together. 
However complicated the problem of their origin 
and their relation to each other, this separateness at 
least is clear. St. Mark was first, and must there- 
fore have been read by itself. St. Matthew and 


St. Luke were written, independently of each other, 
because St. Mark, however reliable—and both 
Evangelists evidently placed great reliance on it— 
was felt to be insufficient. But both give not a 
supplementary narrative, but the whole story in a 
new form with additions, using and incorporating 
more or less of the material which already existed 
in St. Mark and elsewhere. Each of the three was 
meant to stand alone, and was for a time, as Canon 
Streeter argues, the chief or only written narrative 
used in certain cities or districts. 

The Gospel according to St. John has indeed been 
described as supplementary. He gives, it has been 
said, what the others leave out. But few students 
would now accept this as an adequate statement of 
the scope and purpose of the Fourth Gospel. Its 
aim is not merely to add to our information about 
the life of Jesus Christ on earth, but to give us a 
different view of His Person, a deeper insight into 
the significance of His actions, an idea of some 
profounder and more mysterious element in His 
teaching as the Spirit recalled it or developed it in 
the mind of a disciple whom He loved. 

The writer introduces fresh material, written or 
oral, probably both, but he gives no hint how it is 
to be combined with the Synoptic tradition, how, 
for instance, the several visits to Jerusalem are to 
be fitted in to the accepted record of the Galilean 
ministry. He may sometimes mean to modify or 
correct what his predecessors said. Dr. Abbott has 
worked out this supposition thoroughly, if not 
always convincingly, in his ‘law of Johannine inter- 
vention.’ Butif there is intervention the purpose 
is not in the least to facilitate a Gospel harmony, 
but to correct mistaken ideas to which the words of 
previous narratives might seem to lend support. 
St. John is, of course, himself the chief difficulty in 
the way of harmonizing the four Gospels. And 
certainly, whether he gives stories that have no 
parallel in the Synoptics, such as that of ‘ the first 
sign,’ the turning of the water into wine ; or stories 
that resemble one told already, such as that of ‘ the 
second sign,’ the healing of the nobleman’s son ; or 
gives his own version of such a familiar and con- 
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stantly related story as the feeding of the five thou- 
sand,—in all cases his narrative is evidently meant to 
be taken as it stands and by itself. The book gives 
a different portrait of its hero. We may compare 
this portrait with the others. We may in that 
way use it as supplementary to them. But the 
method of taking bits out of one portrait and in- 
serting them between bits of the other portraits, 
which has been the approved method of ‘ Lives of 
Christ,’ whether it does or does not help us to con- 
struct a chronological order of events, does not 
suggest the most intelligent or profitable way of 
reading St. John. Like other ancient writers, and 
most modern, he meant his book to be read and 
digested as a whole. 

Now the plainest instance in which the Fourth 
Evangelist aims at correcting a false impression 
current among Christians and supported, as it was 
thought, by the existing Gospels, is the belief in the 
immediate Second Coming of the Lord. Whatever 
may have been in the mind of our Lord Himself 
when He spoke of His coming again, there is no 
doubt that for a whole generation those who listened 
to the oral or written report of the discourse on the 
Last Days, took it for granted that they were to 
come before their own generation passed away. St. 
Paul himself thought so when he wrote 1 Thessa- 
lonians, and probably when he wrote 1 Corinthians. 
‘And, by the way, it may be remarked that those 
who say that St. Paul’s writings owe little to the 
story of Jesus Christ’s earthly life, or to His dis- 
courses, have to account for the hold which this 
belief had on him. In his later Epistles, however, 
as is well known, he does not insist on a sudden, 
visible appearance of the Lord. And towards the 
end of the century, some time after his death, the 
hope, so long and ardently cherished, seemed to 
be discredited. Men asked, some scoffingly, some 
mournfully, ‘ Where is the promise of His Coming ?’ 

And then St. John wrote to show that to those who 
would receive Him, the Lord had already come. 
The discourse about the Comforter, spoken to the 
faithful few who would try to understand it, takes in 
this book the place of the more public discourse 
about the Last Days given in the Synoptics. On 
His coming, spiritual, invisible, imperceptible to 
the world which would not behold or know Him, the 
Master bids His stricken followers fix their hopes. 
And the coming of the Comforter would in effect 
be the return of Jesus Himself. ‘I will not leave 
you desolate: I come unto you.’ 


It may fairly be said that in this discourse, by 
far the most often read and best loved in this or 
perhaps any of the Gospels, the personality of the 
Holy Spirit is not always distinguishable from that 
of Jesus Himself. Reading it, as most of us are 
accustomed to do, with the story of Ac 2 in our 
minds, we distinguish the parts that refer to Easter 
and those that refer to Pentecost. ‘I will see you 
again, and your heart shall rejoice.’ This, we say, 
was fulfilled on Easter day. ‘ When the Comforter 
iscome.’ This of course looks forward to the mighty 
rushing wind and the tongues of fire. ‘A little 
while, and ye shall see me.’ This, we think, may 
refer primarily to the visible appearances of the 
Risen Lord, secondarily to that spiritual apprehension 
of His Presence which the Comforter would bring. 

But if instead of reading Jn 14-16 with Ac 2 
in our mind, we took the obvious plan of reading 
these chapters in connexion with chap. 20, the 
chapter with which, as is universally admitted, the 
Gospel was originally intended to close, we should 
recognize that we are meant to think not of two 
occasions but of one. On the very day that His 
grave was found empty, the Risen Lord breathed 
into His disciples the breath of His own endless and 
all-powerful life. As they recognized that He was 
in truth alive, His Spirit entered into them and 
would abide with them for ever. ‘I will see you 
again, and your heart shall rejoice.’ ‘Then were 
the disciples glad when they saw the Lord.’ And 
their joy no one could take away from them, because, 
though the visible appearance was for once or twice 
only—the third manifestation to the disciples in 
chap. 21 seems to bean after-thought or appendix 
—He would continually and for ever manifest Him- 
self to successive generations of disciples through the 
Holy Spirit. 

Just as in regard to the future the writer of the 
very last book of the New Testament (if we accept 
the view that the Epistles of St. John were composed 
before the Gospel) aims at implanting in the Church 
a faith which could believe without seeing—Jn 207° 
would be the Lord’s final words in the original form 
of the Gospel,—and which, therefore, instead of 
waiting eagerly or doubtfully for a visible Coming 
of the Lord that was indefinitely delayed, could 
acknowledge His perpetual dwelling in the hearts of 
believers through the Holy Ghost, so in regard to 
the past He merges the visible appearances in the 
spiritual coming. 

It is evident that for some time there existed 
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different versions of the story of the Resurrection 
and Ascension. It has often been remarked that if 
we read the Gospel according to St. Luke by itself, 
a book which, be it remembered, expressly professes 
to set forth in order things as they had occurred, 
we should naturally infer that the Ascension had 
taken place on the same day as the Resurrection. 
It is at least fair to say that in the earlier of his two 
works St. Luke does not think it necessary to in- 
struct Theophilus that there had been a considerable 
interval between the two events. In the Acts, of 
course, he adopts the tradition that the Resurrection 
appearances and intercourse were spread over forty 
days, to which the Ascension formed a triumphant 
climax. This version had by that time become 
commonly accepted and taught in the Church. 
The Fourth Evangelist no doubt knew the story as 
told in the Acts, and in the traditions which the Acts 
had followed. But he knew, too, that the story had 
not always been told with such precision and that 
other versions had been current. And here as else- 
where the Fourth Evangelist selects those parts of 
current tradition and those versions of whatever 
events he relates, which accord best with his general 
purpose and point of view. It is not necessary to 
suppose that he means to contradict other traditions 
or versions. There may, as said above, be cases in 
which he intends to intervene in the way of correcting 
or modifying mistaken ideas which had been founded 
on phrases used by previous writers. But for the 
most part he goes his own way and presents his own 
view of the Life and Teaching and Passion of his 
Master. 

And the truth which he has in mind is better 
illustrated by the older story which looks back on 
the Resurrection, Ascension, and outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit as parts of the same great event, hap- 
pening on one day, than by the later one which 
spaces them out and dwells on each as a separate 
incident. The Ascension is of course not narrated 
in St. John, but it is implied as imminent in the 
words to Mary Magdalene at the tomb, ‘ Touch me 
not, for I am not yet ascended’ ; and there is some- 
thing to be said for the theory that Jesus is thought 
of as going forthwith to the Father. This is the 
purport of the message she is to take to the disciples. 
‘Say unto them, I ascend unto my Father.’ The 
appearance in the evening is in that case a coming of 
the Lord from heaven, and becomes perhaps still 
more impressive, and so of course is the appearance 
‘ after eight days,’ when Thomas is at last convinced. 


The thought that Jesus comes to them not only 
from the grave, but from the Father, adds force to 
the words, ‘As the Father hath sent me, even so 
send I you.’ And the very life which Jesus had power 
to lay down, and power to take again, is at once con- 
tinued in the life of the Church. 

The truth that the life of Jesus Himself is con- 
tinued in the life of the Church, is implied also in 
the difficult passage early in the Gospel (21°), ‘ De- 
stroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it 
up.’ ‘ He spake of the temple of his body.’ What 
may have been the original form and reference of 
the saying, may be doubtful. Jesus may have told 
the traders that by their merchandise within the 
sacred precincts they were destroying the temple 
in its proper character and purpose, but that he 
had come to raise up a spiritual Temple in which 
worship would be offered in spirit and in truth. 
This Temple, the Evangelist perceives, was raised 
up at the Resurrection, and was His Body—the 
Church. Within three days from His death, His 
life was imparted to this Body. The Spirit came 
from the Risen Lord into His disciples. They 
were empowered to go forth in His Name and declare 
the remission of sins. 

Perhaps no two hymns have done more to bring 
home to people the main purport of the Gospel story 
than ‘ Jesus lives’ and ‘Our blest Redeemer.” 
They are usually sung on different occasions and 
taken as referring to different events. St. John 
would seem to teach us that they are inter-dependent. 
Easter and Pentecost form one festival and teach 
the same truth. He who truly knows that Jesus 
lives, knows too that He has come to make our 
hearts His dwelling-place. But people will ask, 
What actually happened on Easter Day, Ascension 
Day, and Pentecost ? Are we to choose between 
the account given in Jn 20, and that in Ac 1 and 2? 

Perhaps the best that can be said, is that the 
things described in these chapters belong to the 
heavenly world, and cannot be limited to a par- 
ticular point of time and space. No one now would 
think it necessary to fix a particular moment at 
which Jesus made a journey from earth to heaven, 
or a particular spot at which He entered the latter. 
Equally unnecessary is it surely to settle the exact 
date at which the Holy Spirit came down from 
heaven to earth. These things belong to the eternal 
order. But they may well have been apprehended 
by the disciples increasingly at successive stages 
of experience. That their Master was risen and 
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glorified, and that His spirit had come to dwell in 
them and fill them with new life and power, they 
may well have learned in some such exalted states 
of spiritual vision as are indicated by the stories of 
Easter, Ascension, and Pentecost. We keep the 
different seasons of the Christian Year. We repeat 
the familiar story to our children. But it may be 


well, too, to look back sometimes with the eyes of 
the Fourth Evangelist and regard these experiences 
as one. The central truth is the presence of the 
living Christ- with His people. Of this eternal 
presence all the Gospel stories become symbols. 
And the purpose of all that they tell is ‘ that be 
lieving ye may have life in his name.’ 


GBuddhiem and Christianity. 


By KenNnETH J. SAUNDERS, M.A., Lirr.D., Paciric ScHoot oF RELIGION, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA. 


IV; 


Ir Christians and Buddhists are to work together 
in intelligent co-operation they must study with 
sympathy and intelligence the religious bases of 
their ethical ideals. Why, for instance, was Asoka, 
like the great Christians of the early Church, a 
pacifist ? What is the religious and theological 
foundation for the pacifism of the Sermon on the 
Mount? That it is there men as different in their 
outlook as Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Kirsopp Lake agree : 
both find in it one, if not the only original note in the 
teachings of Jesus. They differ, however, in this— 
that Mr. Gandhi believes it will work—that nothing 
else will: and Mr. Lake maintains that it will not. 
Why this confidence on the one hand, and this 
scepticism on the other ? The reason is clear. Mr. 
Lake gives up the Logos doctrine as uncongenial 
to the mind of our time: Mr. Gandhi clings to it 
and its Indian equivalent as the very kernel of 
truth. 

Asoka could be a pacifist because he believed in a 
world governed by the Dharma : and a world where 
happiness follows goodness as the wheel follows the 
draught-ox : a world of which the chief character- 
istic is the Love of an indwelling Reason. And 
this is the basis also—albeit more personalized—of 
the pacifism of the early Christian Church. 

Good Buddhists then, like good Christians, are 
called to an immense act of faith—that the world is 
reasonable, and that it is on the side of goodness 
and gentleness. It is the meek who are to inherit 
the earth. It is this Buddhism rather than the 
world-denying type which has done so much for 

1E.g. in a recent article in the Hibbert Journal and 
elsewhere. 


Asiatic civilization, though Buddhism even more 
than Christianity has in it world-denying elements ;: 
and the monks of both have over-emphasized 
these. 

To appreciate the real inner meaning of Christi- 
anity we turn to the Fourth Gospel. It is this that 
we commend to thoughtful Hindus and Buddhists, 
and they find it congenial. 

‘It is,’ says Dr. Anesaki, ‘ the Buddhist form of 
Christianity.’ For it relates the Beloved Hero to 
the Eternal Order: it frees Him from the local and: 
nationalist trappings of Messianic Judaism: and it 
offers Christianity as an Eternal Life to all who love 
Him and do His will. It is, in fact, an eirenical 
writing intended to bridge the gulf between the 
Jewish Christians and the thoughtful Greek or 
Roman. What is there amongst Buddhist Scrip- 
tures at all analogous ? 

The Saddharma Pundarika, or ‘ Lotus of the Good: 
Law,’ is called by Dr. Anesaki ‘ the Johannine form 
of Buddhism’; and he claims that Buddhists can 
see the Eternal Christ because they have grown to: 
know the Eternal Buddha.? 

From the experience of Mr. Kagawa, and from 
that of some Christian missionaries, comes vindica- 
tion of this claim. If there are obstacles to the 
Gospel in the rationalism of schoolmen in the South: 
there are abundant supports for it in the faith and: 
universality of the Mahayana of the Far East. 

The re-issue of Burnouf’s fine edition of the 
Saddharma Pundarika® may help to make a brief 


2Cf. Nichiven, Introduction; and Hibbert Journal, 
vol. iv. 
3 E. Burnouf, Le Lotus de la Bonne Loi, Paris, 1925- 


| no basis in historic fact. 
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study of it timely. Its eight rolls are on every 
Buddhist altar in Japan, and no book has done more 
to universalize the figure and to liberalize the 
teachings of Sakyamuni. Written in the same 
century as the Fourth Gospel, it was written for the 
same general purpose—to identify the Beloved with 
Eternal Truth, to free him from local trammels and 
from the misrepresentations of the literalists, and to 
make a bridge over which the devotees of Krishna 
and of the gods of other theistic Hindus might pass 
into the Buddhist fold. 

It is, in fact, an answer on the part of devout 
Buddhists to the claims of the Bhagavadgitad, and 
has been called a Krishnaite form of Buddhism, as 
it has been called a Johannine form. 

I hope soon to publish a monograph on these three 
great books—the crowning theological and devo- 
tional achievements of three great religions which 
are to-day in active contact and opposition, but 
which, seen thus in their noblest forms, have much 
in common. The Hindu and the Buddhist need 
not be ashamed to accept the Fourth Gospel, which 
won the assent of the Greek and Roman world ; 
and these Oriental peoples have had an even more 
wonderful praeparatio evangelica. 

The Lotus begins with an apocalyptic vision of an 
Eternal Sakyamuni on a Heavenly Vulture Peak ; 
it goes on to claim that he is opening a way of 
salvation to all, and by many attractive parables 
brings home the lesson of his pedagogic skill in 
adapting his Truth to men of varying ability. It is 
believed by the masses to be his final message given 
in old age as men were able to bear it ; and though 
the critical scholar cannot accept this, but knows it 
to be an apologia of five centuries later, yet he may 
accept the implication that here is a Buddhism truer 
to the spirit of Sakyamuni than the austere agnosti- 
cism of the Theravada monks. That is the attitude 
taken by thoughtful Mahayanists ; and they are 
right at any rate in this, that if Buddhism is to be a 
religion for the masses, if it is to be universalized 
and redeemed from local accidents, it must be by 
such Buddhology as that of the Lotus. 

Even the Amitabha or Paradise sects, popular as 
they are, are haunted by the sense that the gracious 
figures of Amitabha and Kwanyin are myths ; 
that here is a religion which, with all its charm, has 
The great revivals of Bud- 
dhism have come when men like the author of the 
Lotus in north-west India, or like his followers Chi- 
kai in China or Nichiren in Japan, have called men 


back to Sakyamuni, and bidden them find in him 
the Eternal Dharma, adapting his truth by loving 
strategy to man’s needs, just as he himself is an 
adaptation—an avatéra—another Krishna calling 
all men to be saved. 

Even truer is it that Christianity has revived and 
cast off the non-essential in proportion as its 
followers have looked to the Eternal Christ and 
sought to worship a god who is like Him. And its 
greatest scripture, the Fourth Gospel, is always with 
us to remind us that God is Life and Light and Love, 
and to correct our baser concepts of Him whom 
Jesus calls here by no other name than Father. 

To the Buddhist, seeking such a God, and hailing 
Sakyamuni as Eternal Father, gracious to all his 
children, we are not ashamed to offer the Gospel of 
Eternal Love made real and near in Christ. 
as this Living Power at once fulfilled and corrected 
the religious concepts of a Philo, an Epictetus, a 
Plato ; just as it took what it would from Judaism 
and the mystery-cults and rejected much—so it 
will prove itself at once fulfilment and judgment of 
the Asiatic Faiths. 

There is much in the Lotus Buddhism which 
it fulfilk—much also—charms and _ superstitions 
and a false asceticism—which it unhesitatingly 
rejects. 

What is most urgently needed is a religious genius 
like the Fourth Evangelist whe will put the new wine 
of the Gospel into the old bottles of the Dharma— 
leaving it to destroy those that are not able to 
hold it. ; 

If ‘ Logos ’ could be redeemed and found a worthy 
vessel for the New Life, may not ‘ Dharma’ and 
‘Brahman’ be so redeemed ? Logos—what did it 
mean to those who first read the Johannine Pro- 
logue? Was it the Logos of the noble Hebrew 
Philo—who was never clear in his desire to be at 
once an orthodox Jew and a messenger to Greeks ? 1 
Or was it the Logos of the semi-materialistic Hera- 
cleitus ? The Fourth Gospel says in effect, ‘ Wait 
and see; read on and you will find a new and 
worthier philosophy.’ So we need not hesitate to 
say, ‘In the beginning was Dharma,’ or, ‘In the 
beginning was Brahman.’ If these concepts, like 
the Logos of Philo, are too often impersonal, the 
radiant Personality of the Incarnate Word will soon 
correct and fill them with new meaning. This is 
already happening in China where missionaries have 


1* Almost every verse in the Prologue might be 
paralleled from Philo,’ says Dean Inge. 


Just 
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made the plunge of faith, and have usted Tao to 
translate Logos. Let us say boldly to our Buddhist 
friends : 


The Dharma became flesh and dwelt in our midst ; 
full of loving-kindness, Reality Itself : 


Of his abundance we have all received, gift upon 


gift of Love. 


In tbe 


Mirginifus QWuerisque. 
Borrowed Lights. 
“Ye are the light of the world.’—Mt 514. 


Not long ago I spoke to you about the sunshine, 
and how we must let in the ultra-violet rays to keep 
us fit and well, and how Jesus is the Light of the 
World, and you and I must keep near Him if we 
want to keep those horrid germs of sulks and 
crabbedness and all the rest of them from getting us. 
But to-day there is something else I want to say 
about it. It’s the sun that heals, but it’s not always 
sunny. And that, not only because we keep 
making dirty smoke to shut it out, but because 
there are clouds and dull days and grey weather. 
And whatever can we do in times like that ? Well, 
in a hospital in London they have found what to 
do, and they are doing it too. They have made a 
kind of lamp. I am not clever about these things, 
and don’t quite understand. I think it has some- 
thing to do with mercury, if I remember. But it 
may have got all mixed up in my head, as things 
will do in yours. Anyway, they have a lamp that 
gives a light almost the same as sunshine. Now 
you see! You can’t sit in the sunshine if the sun 
isn’t shining! No! But on the greyest, coldest, 
horridest day you can sit in the light of your lamp. 
And it does just as well. They have tried it, that 
lamp of theirs, on poor wee folk in the wards 
yonder, all ailing and sickly and tired; and it’s 
just grand, they say, to see how quickly they get 
strong and fit. They carry them into the room 
where the lamp is, and leave them there. But now 
they are going one better, and are thinking of 
fitting up a lamp beside every bed all over the 
hospital, so that all of them in all the wards can 
lie there in the sunshine in all kinds of weather, 
1 By the Reverend A. J. Gossip, M.A., Aberdeen. 


And as the early Church backed up its immense 
claims by living a better and more loving daily life 


—incarnating the Logos anew—so only can we con- 


vince the Buddhist world that our Christ is indeed 
Reality, and that even Sakyamuni must yield to Him 
as in the Lotus we find a former Buddha acknow- 
ledging the New Evangel of universal salvation. 


Study. 


even if the snow is falling. For the lamp gives 
light that is almost the same. 

Well, here is Jesus saying, ‘ You are the light of 
the world, just what He said about Himself. 
Whatever can He mean by that? That you can 
be a wee lamp giving out the very same kind of 
light that He does. Mother knows what He means. 
When you girls and boys go off to school again she 
gets quite dull and dowie, the house seems empty 
and too quiet, she misses you dreadfully. It is 
just as if the sun had gone down, and the day grown 
cold and grey. But when it gets near the time for 
you to come home for the next holidays, she begins 
to sing about the house again, and when you really 
come at last, it is like when winter goes and the 
flowers come rushing out. For mother’s sun is 
you. And Christ says (isn’t it wonderful ?), just as 
that little lamp there can give out light that is 
real sunshine, can do the work of the huge sun, so 
in a little way you can, if you like, do what Jesus 
Himself would do if He were in your house—can 
help those around you as He would, can make things: 
easier and happier and brighter for them, can be a 
little light of the world like the great Sun Himself. 
How? Well, what did Jesus do when He was a 
small boy like you? Just little bits of things. But 
they made a huge difference, and His mother was 
not nearly so tired, and Joseph hadn’t to work on 
so late, and the little ones were far, far happier, 
and the whole home was a jollier and better place, 
because He was going about doing these little bits. 
of things that helped them all far more than they 
knew. He didn’t preach as He did later, and He 
didn’t heal folk as He could by and by. No. He 
was just kind and thoughtful and unselfish and 
generous and happy-hearted and good-natured 
about this little thing and that. And they all felt 
far better because He was there. There He was 
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in the house like a-little lamp giving out the same 
sunshine that comes from God Himself, keeping 
them all well and happy. And you could do that 
too. He was kind; and you could be kind; you 
have heaps and heaps of chances every day. There’s 
that new fellow in the class, you might be decent 
to him. No doubt he is feeling strange and a bit 
shy. Don’t you just leave him alone because you 
have heaps of friends already ; but take him into 
things, and make him feel at home. And He was 
unselfish. And you could be that also, could go 
off to bath first now and then, even though you 
are older, and not always stand upon your rights, 
and boss the younger ones. And He was happy- 
hearted. And you could be merry too, a good- 
natured little soul that doesn’t get cross and spoil 
the game, nor fly into a passion about nothing at 
all, but is sunny and bright, win or lose, and keeps 
the others cheery. Just as I am the Light of the 
World, the great Sun shining down on all the 
earth, so, says Christ, and He is saying it to you, 
you could be a little lamp sending out the same 
sunshine, giving light to all the house, making them 
far happier and better because you are there. 

Doesn’t that make you take a great deep breath ? 
You imitate Mother or Father because you are so 
proud of them, think them just splendid, would 
like to be what they are, and to do what they do. 
But did you ever think of this? You can imitate 
Jesus Christ, can in a little way be what He was, and 
do just what He would do. That settles it, doesn’t 
it? You have often wondered what you would 
best like to be. A nurse? Yes. A soldier? 
Fine. A doctor? There are so many you would 
like to be. Whichever will you choose ?. But if 
you can be like Jesus Christ, and do His work, 
that settles it. 


The Reward of those who tarry by the Stuff.) 


“As his part is that goeth down to the battle, so 
shall his part be that tarrieth by the stuff: they shall 
part alike.’—1 S 3074. 


I suppose that David’s soldiers thought their 
commander was really treating them very un- 
fairly. You can almost hear them grumbling: 
“Why should So-and-so get the same reward as 
we get? Hedid nothing. He had a nice comfort- 
able job looking after the baggage-wagons and 
keeping an eye on the horses, while we had to go 
out into the very front of the battle and risk our 

1 By the Reverend J. Hutcheson Bolton, Hastings, 


lives. Yet we each get exactly the same reward. — 
It isn’t a bit fair!’ Vet they were wrong, and | 


David was entirely in the right. He took the view | 
that they must, every one of them, receive the | 
same reward. ‘ He that goeth down to the battle, | 


and he that tarrieth by the stuff, they shall part 
the spoil alike.’ 

I wonder if any of you children have read a very 
beautiful poem by John Milton, the great blind 


poet. I am sure some of the older children amongst | 


you have. In that poem, Milton tells how he worried 
about his blindness. He wondered if God still 
expected him to work for Him in the world and 
yet refused to let him see to do it. And he tells us 
how he came to understand that there are many 
different ways of helping God and of serving Him. 
He realized that 


they also serve, who only stand and wait. 


That was the lesson which David’s soldiers had to 
learn. That those whose duty it was to stay and 
guard the stuff were serving their king just as much 
as those warriors who went down to the battle and 
fought in the very front rank, in what the Bible 
calls ‘ the high places of the field.’ 

I remember once walking through one of the 
biggest training camps during the war. At the 
door of a hut sat a Tommy polishing his buttons. 
I laughed at him, and said, ‘ Well, what do you 
think you are doing?’ ‘Doing?’ he said. ‘I’m 
helping to win the war!’ Yes, children, there are 
lots of different ways of helping to win the war. 
We all want to go out into the battle where the 
battle is thickest and the fighting is most fierce, 
and some of us are inclined to think that just 
because we are not in the big job or in the important 
office, or at the post of great responsibility, that we — 
are not doing much, and that therefore we can 
slacken off and let things slide. That sarcastic 
retort of the soldier was truer than he thought. 
Although his job was tedious and unimportant, 
yet, nevertheless, he was helping to win the war. 
Do you remember the old story of the great castle 
which was so well fortified and so nobly guarded 
and yet it was lost, because the boy whose duty it 
was to fasten a certain door each night, got tired of 
his job and grew careless about it? And the enemy 
was quick to seize the chance, and the castle was 
taken. The castle was lost just because of one 
unturned key. 

You sometimes say, ‘Oh! I’m far too young to 
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do anything for our Lord Jesus Christ. ‘If I were 
grown up, it would be different. If I were in an 
office with a lot of clerks, I would soon witness for 
Christ. If I were a great general, I would tell all 
my soldiers about Him, and I would fight against 
sin and evil. But I’m only a child. I’m so un- 
important in this matter ; I’m left behind like those 
soldiers to tarry by the stuff. I won’t worry about 
it at present.’ 

Well, children, that’s a wrong view, absolutely 
wrong. It doesn’t matter what your importance 
is, Christ does ask you most seriously to serve Him 
and to do something for Him even in the smallest 
possible way. Only do something. Only love Him 
and pray to Him, and remember to carry out His 
commandments, and to hate wrong-doing. Then 
you too will be serving Him, just as much as those 
great men and women are serving Him, those who 
have gone down into the front of the battle. You 
will be tarrying by the stuff, and you will receive 
the reward of knowing that you are serving Christ 
in your own way, and that He sees ail service, and 
loves and rewards all alike. Remember, when you 
are discouraged and inclined to think that you have 
an unimportant job in life, that your work for 
Christ and His kingdom cannot matter very much, 
this warning text which David gave to his soldiers 
long ago: ‘ As is his part that goeth down to the 
battle, so shall his part be that tarrieth by the 
stuff: they shall part alike.’ 


The CGristian Year. 
ARMISTICE. 


The Restoring of Lost Days. 


‘ And I will restore to you the years which the locust 
has eaten.’—J] 2°5. 


This short book which bears the name of the 
prophet Joel is not one of the familiar parts of the 
Bible. We remember only a few of the most striking 
passages contained in it, and particularly the 
passage quoted by Peter at the Day of Pentecost. 

Yet a book like this deserves both to be re-read 
and re-studied to-day. It contains spiritual truth 
which the present age is sorely needing. There 
are books in the Bible which are being given back 
to us in that way. We had almost begun to think 
we needed them no longer until circumstances came 

round which find a point of contact with the atmo- 
sphere in which they were written. That is, 
perhaps, especially true of the works of the Hebrew 


prophets. We find ourselves thinking in the terms 
of their thought, and almost speaking in identical 
words. 

But before we come to the teaching of this book 
let us note that, while it is among the less familiar 
to the ordinary reader, it presents certain peculiar 
problems to the student. For example, this problem : 
We have practically no clue to the age in which it 
was written. At best we can indulge in guesswork. 
Nor do we know anything of the personality or 
life of the writer. With the barest of prefaces he 
plunges at once into the heart of his message, and 
leaves us in the dark as to his own life’s story. To 
some extent that makes the book more interesting 
rather than less. There is a certain fascination 
about this vivid message leaping out of the darkness 
of the unknown ; the time and the man both hidden, 
both in a sense lost, the message alone remaining 
as a relic of the age and its teacher. 

But there is another thought which must be set 
alongside this one. If the age and the writer are 
veiled in obscurity, the circumstances in which the 
book was written are as clear as the noon-day. It 
is filled with references to a great and destructive 
plague which had come upon the land. It had 
evidently been a plague of locusts, though these 
pests had been accompanied by others who between 
them had laid waste the whole countryside. It 
must have been a stupendous calamity. There is 
no doubt, at all events, that the situation was felt 
so acutely as to call for some interpreting light, and 
it was in response to that need that the prophet 
Joel found his work. 

What, then, was the message which this far-off 
teacher proclaimed in the day of his nation’s 
distress ? First of all, he interpreted the plague 
as a visitation of God, a punishment for heedless 
ways of living, a clarion call for repentance. To 
him this visitation was like a trumpet ringing from 
the heavens calling a disorderly multitude to the 
salute. It was God speaking to His people, summon- 
ing them back to Himself. 

It is a noteworthy fact that God’s spokesmen 
in all ages have discovered a relationship between 
national calamity and national sin. Men have 
always felt that God speaks in the day of darkness, 
that the travail and pain of life have at the heart 
of them a chastening message, that they are a word 
of arrest and summons. We feel it in a dim and 
uncertain way to-day. We are painfully conscious 
that as a people we have been drifting into ways 
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of slackness and disorder, neglecting God’s worship, 
compromising with His laws, fast becoming too 
easy-going and pleasure-seeking, with the subtle 
influences of moral decadence creeping over us. 
We have been reminded again of late by those who 
are best qualified to read the inwardness of events 
that a time of great hardship lies in front of us. 

Without doubt there do lie ahead of us years 
in which there will be leanness and bitter struggle. 
That means chastening. There is no other word 
for it. But it is not for us merely to bow our neck 
to the travail which is laid upon us. There is the 
dawning of a spiritual opportunity in the world’s 
night. It is for our eyes to discern it and be cheered 
by it. 

Here, then, is the first point of contact between 
the prophet’s message and the needs of our own 
day. Calamity is not a punishment to be borne 
passively, but an active summons ; it is not merely 
a door closed in the face of the past, it is a door 
opened to greater possibilities in the future. It is 
a visitation of God, and God never visits His people 
to destroy their hopes. His hand touches human 
affairs to uplift, not to burden. 

We are summoned, then, to lift up our eyes to 
glorious possibilities if we use the lesson of events 
aright. And, as if in answer to a people’s cry of 
need, there is given this Divine promise: ‘I will 
restore to you the years qhich the locust hath 
eaten,’ a promise which reveals the very heart and 
spirit of God in His wonderful dealings with His 
children. 

How can God restore the years which the locust 
has eaten? How can He give back to us that which 
privation and want and sorrow have snatched from 
our hands? We must not miss the fulness of this 
promise. It must not be read in a niggardly way. 
It is not enough to say that God will not continue 
to afflict, that He will give back again in due season 
the days which seemed to be lost for ever. The 
promise is even greater than that. 

It tells that because of the day of want and need 
which seemed so harsh and forbidding, God will 
make life fuller and richer. It assures me that 
God will take the time which I had counted as loss, 
and will make that time gain to me. He will not 
only continue His faithfulness from year to year, 
but He will restore to me in a new way the season 
which I had marked in black in the great diary of 
memory. He will give me that year back again. 
And you will note the underlying suggestion of 


the words—that I never really lived while that year 
was present. The calamity overwhelmed me. [I 
did not understand it. My heart was closed up in 
remorse or rebellion or self-pity. I did not live. 
But the day will come when God will open the book, 
and turn back over the pages until He comes to one 
page inscribed in dark letters, stained with tears, 
and at that page He will pause, and wiping out 
that which I myself wrote down, He will write 
what that day really meant in the life of my soul. 
‘He will restore to me the year which the locust 
hath eaten.’ 

This is speaking vaguely perhaps, but we are on 
the firm ground of experienced truth nevertheless. 

How many of us can remember years which the 
locust hath eaten. For some action of our own, or 
some neglect of action, it seems to us that life will 
never be the same again. A wrong choice closed 
the door of opportunity for ever. An unholy desire 
captured us and we fell, and there in the heart is. 
still the sign of the ruin. Perhaps we have thought 
darkly of the punishment, and murmured that 
the penalty has been out of all proportion to the 
offence. But God’s punishments are the hand of 
love beckoning us to rise, not a burden to make 
us sink. 

And so it is with sorrows and troubles which have 
come not as punishments, for they were beyond 
our control altogether. They came unbidden, 
perhaps we think undeserved, and at one stroke 
life was shadowed for us. What it meant we did 
not know at the time ; we may not know to-day, 
but we shall know. And those years God will 
restore. He will take the year of the aching and 
wounded heart, and in His light we shall see that it 
was the travail in which some greater and diviner 
thing was born than what was taken away. And 
then we shall begin to reap, as Tennyson so beauti- 
fully said, ‘ The far-off interest of tears.’ 1 


Sunpay NEXT BEFORE ADVENT. 
The Comfort of Dependence. 


‘Behold, as the clay in the potter’s hand, so are 
ye in mine hand, O house of Israel.’—Jer 188. 


We all shrink from the passages in Scripture 
which suggest the uncontrolled Sovereignty of God, 
for they, some of them, seem so far away from the 
Fatherhood of God. The emphasis is solely upon 
the untrammelledness of the Creator’s will, in 


+S. M. Berry, The Crucible of Experience, 224. 
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respect of His acts towards the creature. ‘ Nay ; 
but, O man, who art thou that repliest against 
God? Shall the thing formed say to Him that 
formed it, why hast Thou made me thus?’ Can 
we imagine any statement more absolute, and more 
chillily stern, than that? As far as it goes, there 
is not merely no Fatherhood in it, but no statement 
of a moral principle of Sovereignty. It conveys 
solely the thought of a mighty Ruler, absolute and 
unconfined, doing that which seemeth Him good, 
fashioning this one to honour and that to dishonour, 
according to His mere good pleasure. 

We shrink from such a conception of God. In 
circumstances such as those in which we are placed, 
circumstances of no special stress, freed from any 
thought of persecution, which flings men back on 
the world-control of God as their only safety, such 
a thought as this is paralysing. “What we need is 
the call to effort. Moreover, at a time when the 
social conscience is aroused, and men are gazing 
with new eyes on what seem to be the waste-products 
of the Potter’s wheel—gazing curiously at those 
born (as it would seem) for pain and death, and 
even sin—a thought of God, which tends, rightly 
or wrongly, to remove responsibility for the world’s 
miseries from the shoulders of men themselves on 
to the Will behind the world, is a thought which we 
shrink from as unsupportable by our faith. 

At the same time, it is not a thought to be for- 
gotten, for it manifestly contains that which is 
true; and, moreover, contains that which is in- 
spiring. It is not, when examined, so drear a 
thought as, at first, it seems. For within it there 
is not only the fact of formation, but the hope of 
re-formation. 

1. But the simplest lesson contained in the image 
of the Potter’s wheel is the old, direct one, that, in 
the last instance, in regard to life and sustenance 
and service and destiny, we are in God’s hands. 
‘There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, rough- 
hew them how we will.’ ‘ As the clay in the potter’s 
hand, so are ye in my hand, saith the Lord.’ That 
is manifest on the surface in Nature, Providence, 
and Spiritual growth. 

(x) In Nature, one planteth and another watereth; 
but God giveth the increase. We plough the field 
and scatter the good seed on the land; but it is 
the power of life, inherent in Nature herself—the 
life in the seed, brought to new being by the ‘ burial 
and death of the grain’—that brings ‘the green 
blade waxing mature.’ That life we attribute, in 
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the last instance, to the self-living One. In the 
beginning, He created the heavens and the earth ; 
and, constantly, since then the physical world is 
sustained by continuous influxes of His power ; 
through it, continually, the Divine Energy is passing. 
But of that energy we have not the secret. We 
have not even power over the servants of growth, 
to more than a limited degree. We cannot control 
the winds ; the rain ceaseth not at our bidding ; 
we are no Joshuas to bid the sun stand still on 
Ajalon. The control of Nature is with her Maker. 
Here we are in God’s hands. 

(2) Still more vividly it comes to our minds in 
Providence, that it is not in man that walketh to 
direct his steps. Let the older men bear witness 
within them. Remember the queer chain of acci- 
dents that settled you in this place and in your 
present work. As you look back, it seems as if 
you had neither art nor part in it. It just came 
so. Look on your own life; on the friendships 
that have given it meaning, on the work which 
dignifies it, on the successes which exhilarate, on 
the failures which develop your manhood ; and see 
if this be not the exclamation on your lips, ‘ We are 
in God’s hands !’ 

(3) But some will recognize the contro] of God 
over them most clearly in the spiritual realm. 
There is a point when nothing more can be done. 
God must be left alone. Indeed, religious work 
is just to endeavour to bring souls into touch with 
God, and to leave them there. For it is God that 
giveth the increase. Some men know that well. 
For they have been suddenly gripped by the great 
Artificer. They remember that moment, when, in 
a flash, it dawned on them that Christ’s word was 
true, and the power of the truth held them mightily, 
and the unseen world momently became real. These 
tell you, that, of a verity, we are in God’s hands. 

2. That, then, is the first and most obvious con- 
sideration, arising from the metaphor of the Potter. 
The second arises out of the thought of that which 
the Potter makes. He makes vessels; that is, He 
makes something for use. In the making, He de- 
termines the uses. Some are vessels of honour 
and some of dishonour. 

Now, let this be our doctrine of election. God 
has imposed upon each one of us a service. He 
has strictly imposed it, by reason of the endow- 
ments which He has given us. And these services 
are very different. Some are more honourable 
than others, for the moment. They are dependent, 
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so far, upon that with which we cannot in the least 
interfere ; upon our original physical, social, mental, 
and spiritual complexions. In this sense, assent 
to the will of God is absolute for all. 

Ah! but there is a darker suggestion here. A 
man may be a vessel in God’s hands, used of Him 
and doing His work; and yet the man himself 
may not be God’s. The Divine Power many a time 
gets service from evil men; sometimes indirectly, 
but sometimes directly. Those that are not God’s 
may be great in God’s service. Wherefore, never 
be content with being useful in God’s work. Never 
be content until He comes to dwell in the inmost, 
secret recesses of the heart. 

3. The last consideration is one of pure gladness. 
Do not forget that Jeremiah uses this Potter’s 
metaphor as a source of comfort, to teach us that 
He who formed can re-form. 

It is curious that this metaphor of the potter has 
almost always been used to convey to us a thought 
of our hopelessness and of our reasonable resentment 
against the God who made life so hard. We re- 
member the oft-quoted lines : 


Ah love! could you and I with Him conspire 

To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire, 
Would we not shatter it to bits—and then 

Remould it nearer to the Heart’s Desire ? 


At least we can say of this bitter-sweet outburst 
of the pagan poet, that it precisely reverses the 
teaching of God’s prophet, and the unveiling of 
His purpose given in His Son. In Him, One is 
given to us, who has proved unto death His willing- 
ness to conspire with us that this sorry scheme of 
things, which our own sick hearts have fashioned, 
may be remoulded nearer to His heart’s desire. 
But here the Sovereignty of God sets its own limit. 
We must first assent to His work upon us. He will 
not compel. Are we to refuse that one condition ? 
Nay, rather, assenting, we shall by Him be made 
like unto Himself.t 


ADVENT SUNDAY. 
The Reasonable View of Sin and Forgiveness, 


“Come now, and let us reason together, saith the 
Lord: Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be 
as white as snow; though they be red like crimson, 
they shall be as wool.’—Is 138. 


This passage brings the facts of sin and its re- 
moval into the light of reason. It is a point of 
+ J. R. P. Sclater, The Enterprise of Life, 335. 


view more familiar to the Greek than to the Hebrew 
thought, and when the Hebrew prophet describes 
God as reasoning with men concerning sin we may 
expect some startling truths. 

1. Views of sin. (1) Unreasonable views—The 
people had thought of sin as a light matter that 
could be easily compounded for with sacrifices and 
prayers—that was their great irrationality. It is 
repeated by clever modern people in many variants, 
each of them some device for getting rid of the old 
spectres of conscience which once terrified man- 
kind. They have discovered that vice is but virtue 
run to seed, part of the evolution of character, 
an unpleasant necessity involved in human nature. 
Above all, they insist that the whole subject is in 
bad taste, and that the proper course is to call it 
by some respectable name and say no more about 
1t. 

That view would be reasonable but for the facts 
of the case. But what means this indestructible 
conscience, this blood-red spectre that cannot be 
laid ? That is fact, and there are those who would 
give all they have to persuade themselves that it is 
mere imagination. We are told to cultivate the 
power of living in the present. Laugh and forget ; 
and ‘let the dead past bury its dead.’ Yes, if the 
sinful past were dead! but it is alive, and it will 
not stay underground. 

(2) The reasonable view—‘ Scarlet and crimson.’— 
That is the fact of sin—glaring, blazing, unconceal- 
able. Nay more, these are the colours of newly 
shed blood. The reference is to v.15, where the 
people are accused of violence and murder. Like 
Lady Macbeth they have the stain of blood on their 
hand, and the ‘ damned spot’ will not wash out. 

Such language offends our ears. What have we 
to do with this? We are no murderers. Are we 
not ? What of the slain innocence, the aspirations 
and pure hopes and desires that once were ours ? 
What of the strength of will, the tenderness of 
conscience ? What of the happiness of friends, 
their trust and love ? Habits of evil have murdered 
our freedom; desires of evil have murdered our 
moral sanity and balance; temptations we have 
welcomed have murdered the chances of to-morrow. 
We have stricken our own souls, wounding them to 
death. 

2. Views of the tssue. (1) Unreasonable —lf this 
be the true view of sin, the true view of its issue 
would appear to be ghastly enough. It must be 
suffering, hopeless and unrelieved. The context 
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shows the people of Israel battered by punishment, 
one mass of disease and pain. Yet all that had 
failed. ‘Why should ye be stricken any more? 
Ye will revolt more and more.’ They had been 
punished in vain. The blows had been unexplained, 
for there was no knowing in them. As blow fell 
after blow, they simply took what was given, sullen- 
ness sinking to a fatal despair. 

The counterpart of that despair is to be found in 
our modern pessimism. It professes to be reason- 
able. It founds upon philosophy and science. It 
knows the hereditary taint in the blood, the im- 
prisoning environment and the tremendous odds 
against virtue. It knows also that man’s sin is 
sure to find him out. It is not ‘done when ’tis 
done,’ but it is only beginning then. It will work 
out its course through vain remorse and tightening 
bonds of habit, and deepening gloom. The wages 
of sin is death—‘ wages,’ nay, the prize, the best 
thing sin has to give. The only relief that pessimism 
has to offer is that this cannot go on indefinitely. 
The increasing horror of the rapids is so great that 
the swift plunge will come as a relief at last. This is 
widely held to be the rational view of the situation, 
and it would be so, but for one fact that it has 
left out. 

(2) The reasonable view of the issue—‘ They shall 
be white as snow . . . they shall be as wool.’— 
The words maintain the vivid sense of colour, and 
contrast with the gleaming blood, the snows of 
Hermon and the fleece of young lambs. They 
bring us back to the austere cleanness of nature 
which formerly had seemed to judge the murderer 
by her cold and inexorable contrast. 

This is very startling ; if we could believe it, it 
would be very comforting ; but by what straining 
of language can it possibly be called reasonable ? 
It contradicts the whole record of history and goes 
in the teeth of science. It is altogether too good to 
be true in face of the facts. Why mock us further 
by speaking of reason here ? 

Because of the omitted fact. Pain is no match 
for sin, but love is more than a match for it. The 
omitted fact is the fact of God. 

So the whole argument runs back at last to the 
love of God. He, who knows the depth of sin, 
knows also the height of His own forgiveness and 
the power of redemption. All the reason is on His 
side, for if God indeed is offering to take sin away, 
the only reasonable course must be to accept the 
offer and let Him do it. This reasoning of love is 


indeed the greatest mystery in the universe. It 
does not explain the tremendous paradox of life, 
but it explains all we need to know. It leaves us 
on the one hand with the dread reality of sin, and 
on the other with the equal reality of pardon and 
deliverance. It faces all the facts of perverse will 
and the destruction that it leads to, but it brings 
in the greater fact of the irresistible power of love 
that masters all.t 


SECOND SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 


‘Lift up your Hearts.’ 

“ For whatsoever things were written aforetime were 
written for our learning; that we, through patience 
and comfort of the scriptures, might have hope.’— 
Ro 154. 

The second Sunday in Advent is the day on 
which we are called upon to think of the treasure 
that God has given us in the Scriptures. That is 
the thought which is put before us in the Collect ; 
and here it is again in the Epistle. 

In this text St. Paul is not speaking so much 
of the duty of studying Holy Scripture as of the 
advantages to be obtained by so doing; and it will 
be worth our while to consider attentively what 
these are. The Scriptures were written, he says, 
for our instruction, ‘that we, through patience 
and the comfort of the scriptures, might have 
hope.’ The word zapaxXyous, which is here ren- 
dered comfort, really means a good deal more: it 
means help when needed, assistance ready to 
hand; and the idea is that the Scriptures are to 
be our handbook, our vade-mecum, as people used to 
call the little book which contained the things 
which they wanted to remember, the book that 
they carried about with them for constant everyday 
reference. Such a book is not supposed to tell us 
everything that we ought to know, but it contains 
the great central facts which we have to keep in 
mind constantly ; it gives us the right point of 
view, and shows us how to see things in their 
proper proportions. And the great lessons which 
we are to learn from our constant recourse to and 
diligent study of our vade-mecum is hope: that we 
through the guidance of the Scriptures might have 
hope. 

1. Now, it may seem to us that hope is a thing 
that ‘comes natural’ to human beings, that it 
‘ springs eternal in the human breast,’ as the poet 
sings. There is a sense in which that is true, but 

1 J. Kelman, Ephemera Eternitatis, 313. 
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it would be a great deal truer to say that hope is 
ever dying in the human breast. Children are 
always hopeful. To them, the unknown is always 
a thing to be welcomed; they look forward to 
change with pleasure, and every day, they hope, 
will bring forth something more delightful than the 
day before. So, in the same way, some people 
are hopeful by temperament, and manage by dint 
of looking only on the bright side of things to live 
in a palace of hope, which is, after all, however, 
only one door removed from a fool’s paradise. But 
as life goes on, this merely natural hopefulness, this 
hopefulness based upon the theory that this is the 
best of all possible worlds, rapidly dies away. As 
we grow older, we are apt to grow less hopeful ; 
our most joyous experiences, we feel, are behind 
us, and no longer in front. 

And if this is the case with individuals, it is not 
less so with nations. We are so used to the thought 
of progress that it fills us with surprise to hear 
that the very idea is one which had sprung out of 
Christianity and grows only where Christian civiliza- 
tion has prevailed, yet such is the case. Mankind 
does not naturally believe in progress ; if we think 
of it, all the old myths of the peoples of the earth 
spoke of a golden age in the far distant past ; and 
the world, so they would have us believe, has been 
gradually deteriorating since then. People who 
do not know much about them are apt to refer 
to ‘the good old times,’ when a little more know- 
ledge or consideration would greatly alter their 
tone. Devout folk who cannot fit the spirit of 
this age into their own somewhat narrow little 
frame are apt to look back yearningly to the ‘ ages 
of faith,’ ages which those who know more about 
them could never wish back, for they know how 
much there was that was hideous and base in 
them. 

And yet there is an opposite error against which 
we have to be on our guard. If it does not follow 
that things are going to the bad, so neither does it 
follow that things are improving; and there is 
certainly no justification for the idea of some rather 
shallow optimists that this world is getting better 
by a kind of automatic evolution. ‘The theory of 
evolution,’ says Huxley, ‘encourages no millennial 
anticipations. If for millions of years our globe 
has taken the upward road, yet some time the 
summit will be reached and the downward road 
will be commenced.’ The ‘ survival of the fittest ’ 
does not mean the survival of the best, but only 


of those who are best suited to their environment ; 
and if we are gradually shaping a society in which 
real goodness goes for less than mere good nature, 
and flashy accomplishments count for more than 
solid wisdom, those will be the things which will 


prevail in it, and the world will suffer accordingly. © 


No, the world in itself certainly cannot give us a 
solid basis for our hope. 

2. We may safely maintain that the true basis 
of our hope is to be found in the revelation of our 
God made to us in the Christian Scriptures, and 
that there is nowhere else any adequate basis for it. 

(x) For, first, the Bible has put an end to all 
attempts to bring God near by bringing Him down 
to the level of His creatures. The Semitic world 
out of which the Hebrews came, and the Egyptian 
world which overshadowed them, had always felt 
the Divine to be very close to them, and nowhere 
can you find conceptions of a closer and more 
loving relation between God and man, except in 
Christianity. But they had realized His nearness 
to them at the expense of His holiness; for the 
Semitic peoples had made gods many and lords 
many after their Own likeness, whilst the Egyptians 
thought of Him as the Spirit inhabiting all His 
creatures and sharing their nature. In the Bible, 
on the other hand, God reveals Himself to us, from 
the first page to the last, as the All-holy One; the 
High and Holy One that inhabiteth eternity ; the 
God who is Light, and in whom is no darkness at 
all. From the first page to the last we have the 
record of His nearness to men, but it is never at 
the expense of His transcendent holiness. If man 
is to come near to God, it must be by His giving 
holiness to man, not by man’s taking away holiness 
from God. There is one great lesson. 

(2) But, secondly, there was a large section of 
the ancient world which was quite willing to accept 
this teaching that God transcends His universe if 
they might put their own valuation on it. ‘ Yes,’ 
said the Greek philosopher, ‘ God is high and holy 
and inaccessible ; to be troubled about such creatures 
as we are would be beneath His perfection ; He is 
unmoved and passionless, and the world is nothing 
unto Him.’ As Socrates was wont to say, ‘ The 
gods need nothing, and they are most happy and 
nearest the gods who likewise need nothing.’ So 
said the philosophers; and once more the Bible 
‘reared its head in the front of a lie.’ No, it is 
false to say that God does not care; He does care ; 
there is not a single fact in our lives for which He 
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does not care. The Bible is the revelation of God’s 
care: it proclaims on every page His hatred of 
sin and meanness, His indignation at injustice, 
His sympathy with the poor and the oppressed, His 
love for the souls of men. There, then, is a second 
great lesson. ; 

(3) But if this were all, if the Bible only told us 
that God is infinitely holy and yet that He cares 
absolutely for us, it would leave us in confusion 
still. The Bible goes on to tell us, and it is the 
crowning revelation, why it is that He cares. He 
cares because He loves. He cares for us because 
we are His children and the sheep of His pasture. 
He cares for us because He made us to enjoy His 
love, and made us that we might love Him. Hecares 
for our sins because all defilement is clean contrary 
to His nature; He cares for us sinners because 
He made us free, and capable of growing in holiness, 
and it pitieth Him to see us in the dust. He cared 
so much that He vouchsafed to suffer on our behalf : 
‘for God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.’ 

Here, then, is the sure and solid basis of our 
hope. Come what may, the right will assuredly 


prosper in the long-run. Wickedness may seem to 
prosper, but it cannot do so long: ‘I went by, and 
lo, he was gone.’ Worldliness will always succeed 
in this world, but it has no staying power; the 
fashion of this world changeth, and the way of the 
world which succeeds to-day will fail to-morrow. 
God, and the cause of God, must prevail ; the Golden 
Age of Christianity is before us, not behind. 

Have we any right to be down-hearted ? Should 
we be if we really trusted our Lord? It is the old 
taunt that a heathen writer of over 1400 years 
ago brings against us Christians. ‘The miserable 
people,’ says Ammianus, ‘they have gone and 
chosen a new God, and now they will not trust 
Him.’ We do indeed trust Him, but do we act as 
if we did? Do we habitually try to live in the spirit 
of hope ? 

Frederick Denison Maurice used to say that he 
was so despondent by nature that he had to throw 
himself back upon his Christian hope. If our hearts 
are naturally uplifted, well and good, let us rejoice 
and be glad in it. But if not, it does not follow 
that we are to remain in gloom: it is just then that 
we are bidden to ‘ lift up our hearts.’ } 

1W. Collins, Hours of Insight, 163. 


EBrisé in Parador, 


By THE REVEREND F. CAwLey, B.A., B.D., Trinrpap. 


‘TrurH may be—perhaps in the end must be— 
paradoxical.’1 If this be true of ordinary life, pre- 
eminently is it true of Christ. How can we vitally 
express Him in any sense of reality, however minute 
it may be, unless paradox be freely used? He 
combines within His Person many seeming con- 
tradictories that only yield up their meaning and 
resolve their differences into unity as we view them 
in the light of each other. The ‘ Yea’ ever lies 
through a ‘Nay,’ and the one is the illumination 
of the other. In a measure beyond our own, He 1s 
diversity in profound unity. It is failure to per- 
ceive this that has so often led to division within 
His Church. Men are enamoured, at times obsessed, 
by one dominant trait of His Person or work—and 
this twain let no man put asunder !—invading their 
experience that they stress it until it is thrown out 
1 Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, ix. 632. 


of all real perspective, to the infinite loss of mutual 
faith and love. In a word, Jesus is the poised 
fulfilment of all life, whether human or Divine, and 
only as we strive to see Him from all possible 
angles of perception shall we truly enter into a 
growing sense of the unexplorable riches of His 
character and achievement. From this standpoint 
there spring up paradoxes innumerable, one or two 
of which we may well touch upon. 

1. He had His dwelling upon earth, yet, as none 
other, He abode in the heavenlies. Intensely 
human, He was discovered to be unquestionably 
Divine. He became paradox itself even in His 
simplest hours. His consciousness of Himself, 
even as we note it at this distance of time, was an 
amazingly new thing in man’s complex experience 
—a direct and unbroken consciousness of God. Ours 
at the best is of an intermittent nature, but not so 
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that of Christ. We never strike a single moment in 
His life when this phenomenon of spiritual reality 
is absent. His whole time-day was environed and 
interpenetrated by the Divine. He wholly lived in 
God as He wrought at His daily task. He filled 
well the réle of a village carpenter of olden time, 
with a tiny street, a cottage home, a parochial 
environment to bound His dawn and dusk, yet He 
filled and overflowed all these with the fulness and 
grace of the Father of His love and vision. He was 
wrapped up in the Eternal the while His feet were 
tired and dusty with Nazareth road and labour. 
‘TI and my Father are one’ was His word of a later 
day, and there is no denial of its reality. Awesome 
consciousness, unbearable, unpredictable of any 
other. It was this spell, this innate sense of the 
infinite within Him and about, that most of all 
must have drawn and bound His disciples to Him. 
It has since become the lure of our poor, wandering 
hearts. 

Life is nothing if it be not a quest for the Divine, 
yet where we toil, and toil often unto no vision, Jesus 
leapt as by a surer instinct within. In nature it 
seems to be only paralleled by the homing instinct 
of the bird that obeying something inner, the real 
nature of which is as yet unknown, flies across 
leagues of trackless space and arrives at a land 
hitherto unreached and unknown. Both uncon- 
sciously and consciously Jesus ever gave evidence 
of the homeland of His soul. Even His words, 
chance, casual, of the moment only, as it were, are 
all bathed in that lone transcendence of spirit. If 
we meet Him on the road, or gather with Him on 
the mount of prayer, or hear Him tell out the message 
that flames within Him, the same fact emerges, 
a whelming awareness of Divine selfhood and 
possession. The profoundest intuitions seemed ever 
to rise full-orbed within Him, at the heart of which 
the Face of the Father was clear ; without, and the 
same Wonderful One looked back at Him from all 
creation ; upward the gaze, and lo! He was filling 
the eternities, that Father of His filial love and 
devotion. Was there ever such a consciousness 
as that of Jesus? It beggars all our vaunted art 
and philosophy to make its origin clear to us, while 
the unexplored remainder is the vaster part. But 
strange and inexplicable though it be, we have only 
to go back to the records as we have them and 
against the whole manifold background of His 
life it stands out clear and unmistakable, the most 
direct sense of eternal reality man has ever known. 


We find it early, we find it late; we note it in the 
Boy of twelve, and we discover it in the Man with 
the Broken Heart on the Cross. It is ‘My Father’ 
from first to last. We never touch the Master in 
any hour but it stands out clear, the most amazing, 
the most awesome phase of selfhood time and 
humanity have ever registered. 

His very consciousness of earthly things was an 
immediate realization of the heavenly. All the 
landscape spoke thus to Him, bird and beast and 
flower, even the coverts of the rocks. The tiny 
death of the weakest of creation spoke to Him of 
the minute care of God. A sparrow became an 
epiphany. Jesus read His own soul in the universe 
about Him. The soul of nature is the immanent 
God, but in Jesus nature is dwarfed, that is, as a 
messenger of Divine reality. In the spirit of Jesus, 
apparently only a tiny, negligible part of the whole, 
He as surely dwelt, and in greater degree and meaning 
and intensity. The seeming less transcended the 
apparent greater. More than in all nature com- 
bined, in Jesus He dwelt visibly, audibly, holily, 
apprehensibly. It is scarcely too much to say that 
Christ has added to the felt divinity of nature, so 
full did He read His own soul in it, so vocal with 
grace did He leave it. Certainly it is nearer and 
dearer to the Christian soul since He dwelt within 
it ; it is not now so far away, so remote in meaning 
and purpose as it was to the pagan. He has wedded 
it to the soul of His Church having first given to 
it the love and exquisite tenderness of His heart. 
It is now to a great extent burthened with the 
Divine message He brought to man, vocal with the 
sublimity of His spirit. Now is it more of a home, 
albeit a transient one, than in any preceding age. 
He has given to it His own inimitable soul, and we 
are always at home with anything over which He 
has cast the spell of His eternal spirit. 

2. He was strangely careless and at the same 
time infinitely careful. His grasp of and interest 
in earthly conditions were the greatest of all time, 
yet it was for the infinite alone He had real care. 
His apparent perspective was that of an earth- 
dweller, but in a truer, because deeper, sense it was 
not of time at all—time as we know it and confuse 


it. He confounded the ablest earthly minds of. 


His day, and He does the same still; but then as 
now the spiritual mind, the mind lying open to the 
heavenly aspect of things, is always at home in His 
presence, and His idiom of the Spirit becomes the 
dialect of its inspired mood. In the world, ap- 
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parently wholly of the world, with its’ burden of 
tragedy pressing heavily upon His heart, He is 
never seen as its creature or pupil. He transcends 
the world whenever we meet Him. He valued 
things, not as men saw and valued them, but 
according to the rate set upon them by ‘ The Dweller 
in the Innermost.’ Hence His carelessness ; hence 
His care. Things secondary in nature were secondary 
to Him no matter what men thought about them, 
no matter the religious sanctions they might give 
or desire to give to them. What they really were, 
that they were to Jesus, and only that. It may be 
the Temple ; it may be the ruling principle, religious 
or otherwise, accepted of the day ; it may be the 
forward-looking aspiration of the nation’s dream ; 
but as Jesus looked at and through them there was 
but one thought, one word He had for them, ‘ Not 
one stone shall be left upon another.’ The apotheosis 
of carelessness hiding an infinite and _ all-pitiful 
care! They would build a kingdom and placard 
it throughout the world as the Kingdom of God, 
but Jesus’ carelessness was against it, and it could 
not, did not stand. This indifference of Jesus is 
mightier far than the vehement care of men. If all 
life but came within that vision and saw its stocks 
and shares in its light, what a revolution there 
would of necessity be. But closer still, if only the 
Church came there also? How often we out- 
ritualize the Galilean! The glamour of ‘ orders’ 
and ‘ validities °—what if they deny the profound 
and saving simplicities of His soul? Is there any 
ordination save that of the Piercéd Hand? Is 
there any ‘ Apostolic Succession’ save to the soul 
that comes beneath His spell, and for the sheer 
wonder of it follows on to do His will? Are we 
careful where He stood supremely careless, and 
careless where He stood exquisitely careful with 
the awe and care of God stirring at His heart ? 
Is He still the Visionary Divine amid the blind folk 
of His universe? Is it only Jerusalem that misses 
the time of the wonderful visitation? Does not 
His Church far too often cause the cheek of Heaven’s 
Lord to be wet with the tear of agony? Cause we 
yet other Gethesemanes ? 

The normal, abiding experience of His life was 
this innate, intimate sense of the Father’s environ- 
ing care. As we think of our own changing angles 
of standpoint and being, the wonder grows that 
Jesus never found occasion to change His. He 
saw, knew, and experienced that care from first 
to last, to the very verge of death, passing out unto 


an appalling sense of desolation. His ‘ Dark Night 
of Soul’ even could not loosen His hold on God. 
His very witness to its intensity but makes the 
inner reality stand out in more awesome grandeur. 
There is a sublimity of tenderness and passionate 
attachment running its line of wonder through that 
dread hour, through its word of forsakenness to 
that of ‘Into thy hands I commend my spirit.’ 
It was this intense care for the spiritual, the Divine 
in everything, every hour, every happening, every 
soul, that made Him immune from the carking care 
that so terribly distracts us. It extinguished for 
Him all mean cares. His ‘Take no thought for 
the morrow’ is the last word on religion, on faith; 
it is the independence of Divine dependence. All 
men may say it and in it glory when they stand 
just where He stood, in the position and certitude 
of being enveloped in the unfailing care of the 
Father. 

3. No one ever stood so near man, and at the same 
time remained so aloof. No one so loved and gave 
Himself to man as He did, and yet was so free from 
him and his ways as was the Christ. He loved men 
and women, and especially children, with a passion 
of love unrepeated in the history of the race—the 
world’s eternal epic of love; He gave Himself to 
their need and desire throughout all those inimit- 
able human years; at length He died in their 
midst, died for them because both God and man 
willed and needed that He so die; but, save in the 
love He bore them, He was never held by them, no, 
not by an hour. We always find Him Lord, but 
never in the despotic sense. Even when He stoops 
to the bowl of water and the cleansing towel for 
His soul-dusty disciples (as are we all), still, never 
more, the same Master and Lord. ‘ Ye call me 
Master and Lord. Ye say well, for so I am.’ He 
was held by One, by that One only, God. 

His haunting intimacy with man hides in order 
to reveal a difference, an aloofness, that bespeaks 
an eternal distinction. It is never owned in an 
unfitting hour, never laboured at, never stressed 
save in silent constraint, but as the delicate perfume 
of a hidden violet in a memoried Devon lane, so 
naturally and pervasively did it make its presence 
known. It was so strange to the heart of His 
disciples that often they could not understand Him. 
He was so near, yet in an instant so unspeakably 
afar off that He amazed them in the act of drawing 
them to Him. It needed the perspective of an 
agonizing Calvary and an amazing Olivet to make 
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them see how like, yet unlike, the world of men He 
was ; how near to them in love, how far in moral 
isolation. It all ran down to the central deeps of 
His soul, and how could they plumb the infinitely 
deep spaces of His being. It was not an isolation 
willed as an isolation. He was no hermit to whom 
the thought of other men and women would be an 
intrusion. On the contrary, He was drawn to man 
as by an irresistible force—such is the affirmation 
of the incarnation. ‘He must needs go through 
Samaria.’ This aloofness of spirit was the effect of 
what is so deeply entrenched in man, a characteristic 
quality not discoverable in God. It was sin that 
dug the abyss between the soul of man and the 
Christ. He was ever Himself, could be no other 
and no less ; hence the gulf. A tragic reality ! 
Thus out of His union with God, out of that 
nearness to and distance from man, issued His 
condemnation of the world. No cynic has con- 
demned as did He, yet was He no cynic; the very 
quality of His nature, the love of His heart could 
not permit it. He condemned the world because 
He would save, and at any cost. He was reality 
itself, hence must for ever oppose unreality unto 
its destruction. And that condemnation is the 
essential preparation for man’s redemption. The 
power of sin lies deep within man, and its grip is as 
mighty, but the soul that comes within the sense of 
His condemnation knows the inner working of a 
force mightier far than his love of sin. Deep indeed 
is sin, but that indictment of Christ runs deeper. 
Fearful, at times beyond all telling, is the harrowing 
of sin, but the repentance brought about by the 
Son of Man bites with a keener edge, and under 
such pain the soul of the human approaches its 
deliverance. The Gates of Hades shall not prevail 
against that condemnation and its resultant, an 
imperative and inevitable repentance. His con- 
demnation is the first bit of the imperial highway 
leading to His ‘ Well done.’ His indictment is the 
initial phase of our emancipation unto the ultimate 
glory of His redeeming presence. There is no love 
as His, no such future as it contains, no passion 
so real and so deep and so Saving, but who among 
the finest of men can stand unabashed unto the 
very soul before the exceeding blaze of His holy 
invective! His words are unparalleled in the 
history of literature, in that of the soul. He con- 
demns us that He may call us; sinlessly He stands 
aloof from us that He may draw us nearer than our 
most wistful dream of mercy; He brings us to the 


dust that He may lift us beyond the unsullied stars ; 
and that condemnation becomes the bitter agony 
of our soul. But He never scorns us, never denies 
us, never turns us down, never leaves us either to 
our best or worst, prodigals at heart though we be. 

In this sense, as in many others, He is the easiest 
Master and the hardest ; the Master of the ‘ scourge 
of cords’ and of the heartbreak over a blinded and 
doomed Jerusalem; a phase of the mighty reason 
why the world through its years moves quicker 
and still more quickly to His piercéd feet. Coming 
into that Presence it knows that it must be con- 
demned in order to be saved ; because it must feel 
the depth of the awful abyss from out which His 
arm would draw it. A Master of platitudes is as 
one inane. Only the Lord that can thunder from 
chilly, awestruck Sinai, who nevertheless can also 
climb Calvary, can be real enough and holy enough 
to save its sinful, hell-deserving soul. There is 
but One, and whether we love the taste of orthodoxy 
or apparent heterodoxy—and who has the sensitive 
balance to weigh either >—we can but own Him 
Lord, and more than that no man knoweth or can 
ever know. No matter who we be, by whatever 
perishing tag our names be linked, in the most 
solemn hours of insight and quickening there is 
but one place for us all—upon our knees in the 
quest of His pardon. It is there our unquiet 
conscience enters upon ‘the peace that passeth 
understanding,’ which 


Is not quiet, and is not ease, 
But something deeper far than these. 


In the ranging silences of such an hour, it is His 
unforgettable touch within inner places that enables 
us to see sin as it actually is—that is, as far as we 
can, not as He sees it. The scales fall if and when 
He so deals with us. There is a purging of the 
agony-dark stain, though its sting may abide. 
The saints of His nearing Presence are the greatest 
sufferers, not the sinner. Our race is pre-eminently 
of an empirical tendency of mind; we refuse to 
accept aught save at the touchstone of experience, 
yet ‘ He who knew no sin’ has placarded it through- 
out the world as the one thing in human life with 
which the Eternal will have no dealings save in its 
destruction. And its end has already known its 
beginning, hence that aloofness of the Galilean. 
Its condemnation within the soul, is the actual 
beginning of spiritual life. The vision that appeals 
is the light of home. The Voice that uttered 
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our guilt, changing, becomes ‘ as the sound of many 
waters.’ 

4. He never stood for intrusion, yet has He thrust, 
and that deliberately, His authority upon the heart 
and conscience of all time. He is Lord of the 
human soul because most of all He has compelled 
it to dare with Him the experience of the Light 
Ineffable. And not humanity as humanity, but 
the individual as an individual. Once seen it is 
the deathblow to all priestism, be it Rome or Anglo- 
Rome. He has made priestism (save for that 
individual, universal order of all believing souls) a 
supererogation in the lone life of man, a betrayal 
of royal, inherent privilege. There is but one 
Priest, but we call Him by a greater name, Re- 
deemer, and to the sufficiency of Christ can no man 
make an addition. If it be deemed possible, it is 
either a phase of ignorance or an impertinence. 
He would permit no intrusion of any class within 
the rights of the soul, nor would He intrude Himself. 
The latch must be lifted from within! No one 
more respected this great fact than Jesus, never- 
theless with all deliberation He has thrust His 
authority upon man’s spirit to such an extent that 
He is now almost unescapeable—certainly to those 
who awaken to the sense of the Divine. But His 
intrusion upon the soul is the negation of no single 
right. His inbreaking is of the simplest, most 
Divine order. He comes but as the dawn knocking 
upon the gateways of vision. He but knocks as 
light! But the reverberations of that knocking 
mean more to the soul than the many forcible 
enterings of others. They come with their purely 
relative authority, relative to the quality of their 
being, often, as it were, ‘of the earth, earthy.’ 
Their comings and goings in comparison are as the 
tiny ripples on an otherwise undisturbed stretch 
of water. But His authority, relative but to His 
own supernal nature and power, is as the tidal sweep 
and surge and urge of lunar forces. He will never 
intrude—is He not the Lord of Courtesy ?—yet His 
coming is of a destiny beyond known destiny, the 
incursion of the terrestrial upon the mortal, and 
altogether beneficent. 

Thus His authority, even on a superficial acquaint- 
ance, is seen to hail from far, and its journey of 
redemption is beyond the range of man’s vision. All 
man’s ‘ further hope’ is eclipsed in the fact of His 
love, the plenitude of His sacrifice, the promise in 
the length and depth and height of His pardon. 
His authority is all this, and all we cannot see or 


know but inly feel must lie within it. It is the 
most austere thing, and the most gracious. It 
beggars thought but becomes the light of experi- 
ence. It eludes us, yet holds us; shames us, but 
makes us incredibly His own. It is altogether of 
God, yet man’s indweller. It is His own Presence 
within us, and operative for eternity. Its nature ? 
It is neither in the Book as a Book, nor in the 
Church built from out its pages and promises, but 
in His own soul, and in that soul in sacrifice. It 
did not need Calvary to be itself, but to reveal 
itself, and to cut a highway from out the heart of 
the Father to man’s heart. The authority of Christ 
is just Christ Himself, and Him can no man measure, 
or call himself His fellow, and at the same time think 
sanely. 

We discover it not in any abstract interpretation 
of its nature, but in the Christ Himself, in our 
surrender to Him, our own obedience to His will. 
Our insight into it is possible by our experience of 
it, and vice versa. We rule the world of our tempta- 
tions as well as of our ambitions by its dominion 
over us. He who is its slave is the world’s master, 
and over him it hath no power, its flame cannot harm 
a hair of his head. It brings proud man to the dust ; 
it leaves him the only upright and freed soul in 
creation. The Roman slave—patrician also—upon 
whom its lure fell early became the only aristocrat 
of the Empire worth calling by that oft-abused 
title. It is the authority within which alone may 
man be free. Strangely enough, it comes home 
to man from out his greatest crime, Calvary; it 
is thus against the world, yet for the world ; it is as 
often enforced by the world as it is despised by the 
world ; it will not let the world alone, hence it 
becomes in one issue the world’s bane, in another its 
blessing ; it is the arrest of the world before an 
implacable bar of purity, yet is it the answer of its 
need. This authority is as much a paradox as His 
Person; it is both explainable and inexplicable ; 
it enters our understanding, yet is not delimited by 
our comprehension. Our experience of it may be 
valid enough for the eternities, while our theory of 
its nature and scope and goal may be utterly if 
not pitifully futile. Faith in the soul of a man is 
what binds him to his lord, not the theories he may 
chance to discard on the way of his pilgrimage. 
And yet we at times deny a fellow-Christian the 
right to the Sacred Name, because his shibboleth is 
not our own ! 

Would we share that authority? Would we 


—— 
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thus have His outlook on God and man? Then 
must we stand where and as He stood. Then must 
we dare His surrender and vision. Only so may we 
look as from His eyes, the lens of an unclouded 
eternity. Purity of impeccable holiness became 
His vision, and vision ever merged into response, 
and the measure of His response was the measure 
of His soul, and of it all was born His authority. 
It is the obverse of His ‘ Must.’ Jesus knew— 
how He knew we know not—that He must step out 
in utter surrender would He traffic with the unseen, 
which surrender is the summary of His life; and He 
did so, with the result that the invisible became 
visible to Him, the inaudible became the message 
of His soul. It led Him to Calvary, from which 
hill He passed to His throne. He immolated 
Himself upon that Cross only to know a range of 
life and power defying description. He was thus 
selflessness itself, yet a greater Self never existed. 
He knew that he was the world’s only Peacemaker, 
yet He purposely upset the world against itself, 
rent it asunder, in order to leave it no rational 
decision but to love and follow Him. He never 
permitted thought of Himself to hold His mind for 
one moment, yet He thrust Himself upon the world 
as the Supernal One to whom the soul must submit 
itself absolutely. He even allowed the world of 
priest, governor, petty prince, and misguided common 


folk to have their will over Him, yet in the hour 
when they did their worst to Him He wrought His 
best, and their authority over Him He turned into 
His authority over the world. He was never more 


authoritative than in the hour when man would — 


only offer Him a cross and sepulchre. He would 
be Himself, selfless to the last, but by the grace of 


God, which is the love of His own royal heart, He ~ 


is the world’s Saviour. Whence it has issued that 


the empire of His day which denied Him its vaunted — 


justice has torn down within its seven hills its pagan 


throne and has built one for Him im its stead. It i 


may not be quite the kind of throne many of us 
think most worthy, but it stands as a type of what 


man is attempting to do, viz. to give Him the best — 


mind and heart and soul can call into bemg. And 


our best is all too unworthy for Him who flung ~ 


Himself into our abyss of sin that its yawning, 
awiul depths engulf us not at the last. There is 
thus no Saviour such as He, and He has become 
our own, for which unspeakable mercy we can never 
stammer out the least adequate gratitude though 
we ‘ speak with the tongue of angels.’ So it follows 
that 


When I saw Him, I fell at His feet as dead. 
And He laid His right hand upon me. . — 


the Piercéd Hand of an unforgettable benediction. 


<>. 


Recent Foreign CBeology. 


ZeremiaB. 


FOLLOWING upon his edition of the Greek and the 
Greco-Latin New Testament, the late Dr. Eberhard 
Nestle had conceived the stupendous task of 
publishing an edition of the Old Testament in 
Hebrew and Greek with a full critical apparatus ; 
and before his death in 1913 he had practically 
completed the volume on Jeremiah. The difii- 
culties created by the War, and the peace which 
followed it, delayed its publication ; but, under the 
very careful supervision of its text by Dr. Nestle’s 
son, Dr. Erwin Nestle, and Pfarrer Dahse, it has 
at length appeared It is a model of completeness, 

3 Das Buch Jeremta, griechisch und hebraisch, 


herausgegeben von Dr. Eberhard Nestle (Wirttem- 
bergische Bibelanstalt, Stuttgart ; Mk. 3. 50). 


nothing of any importance has been overlooked, 
and for exact students of the text it will be in- 
dispensable. 

The Hebrew and the Greek texts face each other 
on opposite pages. Under the Hebrew text stands 


a twofold and under the Greek a threefold critical — 


apparatus. First come the Hebrew variants, and 


following them important deviations of the ancient - 


versions accompanied occasionally by the Hebrew 
text which these presuppose ; important modern 
conjectures also appear here. Beneath the Greek 
text (in the main, the Codex Vaticanus) appear, 
in the first paragraph, Lucianic readings; in the 
second, important deviations from the Hebrew 


(cf. 151, Aaron for Samuel) ; in the third, readings ) 


which stand in a specially close relation to the 
Hebrew. A feature which alone would invest this 


the readings of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theo- 
dotion recovered by Field from the fragments of 
igen’s Hexapla are here recorded. Nestle has 
also introduced into his Greck text the critical signs 
of Origen, glad, as he tells us, to take this oppor- 
py A helping the greatest Biblical scholar of 
i A book 
like this brings very vividly before us the almost 
eenccivatile difficulty of establishing the original 
om 3 incidentally it is a fine discipline in the 
NE TAA complekity WE ithe Greck text. We 
r. the innumerable textual variants to 
the thoughtful consideration of the defenders of 
verbal inspiration, if any such there be. 
Nestle had intended to follow this volume by 
¢ on the Books of Samuel and the Psalms, and 
he had already completed the work on the Hebrew 
_ Variants for the books from Joshua to the Psalms 
' (except Isaiah) in the Hebrew Bible. ‘ How far, 
he says in his original preface of 1912, ‘I may be 
able to carry the work, stands in a higher Hand.’ 
It is greatly to be hoped that means will be found to 
continue a work so brilliantly begun. Its com- 
pleted form would enormously facilitate the study 
of the text of the Old Testament, and enable us to 
Tecover, so far as that is now possible, its original 
form. Joun E. McFapven. 
Glasgow. 

ee 


Gn Elementary Coptic Grammar. 


Tose who are interested in the study of Coptic 
may be glad to know that a concise elementary 


: * The knowledge of wickedness is not wisdom.’ 

 Wuat means the Tree of the Knowledge of Good 
and Evil in the story of the Garden of Eden? 
Manifestly the tree is a symbol—but of what? 
Tt was not a tree of the knowledge of good ; neither 
was it a tree of the knowledge of evil. It was the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil. And it 
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grammar * has recently been published by Professor 
Ignazio Guidi of Rome. The author’s fame as a 
linguist is European, and anything which proceeds 
from his pen on the subject of Coptic may be relied 
upon with absolute confidence. 

Passing over the lesser dialects with which be- 
ginners in the study of Coptic need not be troubled, 
Professor Guidi takes as the basis of his work the 
important Sahidic dialect, and as the Bohairic or 
northern dialect is also important and neediul to 
be known, he has introduced it, adopting the happy 
expedient of printing in red all those words and 
forms in which the latter differs from the former. 
Consequently everything printed in black type is 
to be understood as being common to both dialects ; 
and by this means the student can see at a glance 
and more readily impress upon his memory those 
details in which the two dialects differ. 

This handy and useful introduction to Coptic 
is prefaced by a brief synopsis of Coptic literature, 
and following the grammar is a chrestomathy 
and also a vocabulary of words occurring in the 
book. The explanatory text is printed in Latin, 
so that the work may be available for students in 
other countries than Italy. It only remains to be 
added that the book, a thin 8vo of 59 pages, is 
published by the ‘ Istituto per l’Oriente’ Rome, 
and costs at the present rate of exchange about 
three shillings and sixpence. 


Alphington. 


ALBERT BoNuws. 


1Ignatius Guidi, Elementa Lingue Coptice brevi 
chrestomathia et indice vocabulorum instructa (Neapoli: 
apud R. Ricciardi, Mcmxxiv.). 


Meditations in tBe MpocrppBa. 


By Tae Reverenp ArTHur F. Tavitor, M.A., CANTERBURY. 


has always seemed to me that, as such, it was the 
symbol of a foolish curiosity to know things which 
it were much better not to know, and to meddle 
with things which it were much safer not to meddle 
with. ‘To know’ and ‘to be knowing’ are wide 
as the poles asunder. Sound knowledge is good, 
premature ‘ knowingness’ is dangerous and detest- 
able. It was not a thirst for knowledge that 
prompted the fabled Eve to stretch forth her hand 
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and pluck of the forbidden fruit. It was an unholy 
or at best a foolish curiosity, and there are those 
still who know how to make a trade of pandering 
to such curiosity. For men and women still like 
to pluck of the fruit of that tree to their own un- 
doing. Men who are learned in wickedness like 
to pose as those who alone ‘ know’ life and human 
nature. But in learning to know the worst they 
often lose their power to believe in anything except 
the worst. 

Well, I think there are some things which it is 
rather a shame to know, unless the knowledge of 
them lies in the direct way of one’s profession or 
one’s service. There is a ‘ knowingness’ which is 
scarcely consistent with innocence, and the loss of 
purity of heart is too high a price to pay for such 
knowledge. ‘The knowledge of wickedness is not 
wisdom ;’ and what says St Paul: ‘I would have 
you wise unto that which is good, and simple unto 
that which is evil.’ 


Ecclesiasticus xxi. 27. 


“When the ungodly curseth Satan, he curseth his 
own soul.’ 


Certainly a surprising thought to find in a book 
written so long ago. The men of olden time would 
seem to have believed much more really than we 
do in both devils and angels, but here is one whose 
devil has become entirely subjective—one who 
assigned the evil impulses within him to no power 
outside of him, either god or devil. Neither did 
he try to lay the blame of his own ill-doing on 
either heredity or environment. He thinks that 
when a man does wrong he has nobody but himself 
to blame. It was entirely within his own power 
to have refused to do wrong. He has been betrayed 
by his own weakness ; he has been seduced by his 
own inclinations. This theory of absolute freedom 
is a touch of Sadducean doctrine earlier perhaps 
than formal Sadduceeism. It is Sadducean ethics 
in the making; and there is a truth in it which 
we may gratefully accept. It lays upon our own 
shoulders the yoke of responsibility. If we are 
entirely answerable for our deeds and our disposi- 
tions it is well that we should be told’so in clear 
and emphatic terms. If allowance is made for 
‘our human frailty (cf. Ps 10314), or for our circum- 
stances, then so much the better for us. But the 
extenuation is scarcely for ourselves to make—at 
least on our own behalf. We may and should 
allow for extenuating circumstances in our judg- 


ment of others, but we shall do well to err on the 
side of severity in judging ourselves. Let us accept 
full responsibility for our own ill deeds and not 
shift the blame on to either devil, circumstance, 
or God (cf. Ja 13), ‘Against thee, thee only, 
have I sinned, and done this evil in thy sight ; that 
thou mightest be justified when thou speakest, and 
be clear when thou judgest.’ 


Ecclesiasticus xxvi. 29. 


“A merchant shall hardly keep himself from wrong- 
doing, and an huckster shall not be freed from sin.’ 


With this we may compare the second verse of ~ 
the following chapter, ‘As a nail sticketh fast 
between the joinings of the stones, so doth sin stick 
close between buying and selling’ ; and that there 
is some truth in these cynical observations no one 
who knows the business world will venture to 
question ; but whether they are necessarily and 
eternally true is another matter. That business is 
not yet entirely honest does not necessarily imply 
that it never will be. In this, as in all other matters, 
we must exercise patience and make allowance 
for progress. Surely the ideal is that dishonesty 
should be more and more eliminated from business, 
and that it should be possible for a man to engage 
in ‘ buying and seliing,’ and even, it may be, grow 
rich in the process, without parting company with 
honesty. Men disposed to be dishonest in the 
greed of gain there will always be; the temptation 
to dishonesty will always remain. And hitherto 
men who were not unwilling to be dishonest have 
been able to put so great a pressure upon the 
honest as generally perhaps to force them out of 
the straight path of strict integrity. It is difficult 
to see how an honest man can extricate himself 
from the dishonesties in which business is too often 
entangled. except by standing aside and taking no 
part in business whatever, or at least by consenting 
to be poor, or to be accounted unsuccessful, which 
is a hard path to tread for a man of energy 
and conscious ability. Probably most men bring 
themselves to acquiesce in some doubtful practices, 
at least for a season, trusting that for their sons, 
if not for themselves, some of these practices may 
become unnecessary. Nor is this altogether un- 
reasonable. Rome was not built in a day, and we 
have perhaps no right to expect all dishonesties 
to disappear from human life any more quickly 
than war, or greed, or selfishness. There is a text 
in the Book of Proverbs in which there is more 
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wisdom than appears on the surface, ‘ Where no oxen 
are, the stall is clean ; but much increase is by the 
strength of the ox.’ Men have to get on with 
the work of life, even at the risk of sometimes 
soiling their hands. The problem of honesty in 
business cannot be solved immediately or once for 
all. It can only be solved by honesty widening 
down from precedent to precedent. But this does 
not mean that we are to be satisfied with the 
status quo. Rather it points to a continual forgetting 
of the things that are behind and a pressing on 
toward the mark. There are fallings away from 
Christian idealism in every trade, in every profession, 
in every art; and in no one department of life, I 
think, can the moral problem be completely solved 
until the whole moral problem is solved. 


Ecclesiasticus xxxix. 21. 


Wherefore is 
For he hath made all things for their uses.’ 


“A man need not say, What is this ? 
that ? 


Yet it is natural to ask such questions, for there 
are things in the world the uses of which are hard 
enough to find. It is not, indeed, very difficult to 
believe that all things have their uses. Garbage 
has its use for the vermin that feed upon it, and 
the vermin have their uses for us as scavengers of 
the garbage, until science teaches us a better way 
of dealing with it. That we do not yet know the 
uses of all things is simply a hallmark of our ignor- 
ance. What rather puzzles me is to know where 
ugliness comes in. There are such strange creatures 
in the world! Useful they may be, but why so 
curious, so grotesque, sougly ? As many apparently 
useless things have a use which we know not of, 
have all ‘ ugly’ things also a beauty that is hidden 
from our eyes? Some animals are so hideous that 
we shrink from them with disgust. Are they 
nevertheless beautiful in the eyes of Him who 
fashioned them, or gave them power to fashion 
themselves? Or is there some justification for 
our disgust? Is their ugliness to us a danger 
signal ? or is our eyesight at fault? Sounds and 
smells pleasing to one person may be very far from 
pleasing to another, and the animal that looks 
hideous in the confinement of a zoological garden 
may well look interesting and beautiful in its native 
habitat. 

More puzzling still, I think, are the grotesque 
creatures. Is there a sense of humour in the 
Almighty, and are these grotesques the sport of 
His hands? The monks that built our great 


cathedrals beguiled the tedium of their work by 
grotesque carvings. Does the Almighty, I wonder, 
seek relief from the strain of great creative tasks 
in curious and out-of-the-way expressions of His 
creative activity, amusing Himself as it were ? 
Or is our sense of the grotesque purely arbitrary ? 
A Chinaman looks curious to our eyes, but doubt- 
less we look just as curious to his. And yet why 
should there not be a sense of humour in the Creator? 
He has certainly bestowed a sense of humour upon 
us, and we are His creatures. Has He made some 
strange things because He would have us laugh 
sometimes ? 


Ecclesiasticus xxxix. 27. 


‘ All things are good to the godly, so to the sinners 
they are turned into evil.’ 


We are reminded at once of Plato’s words, ‘ No- 
thing can really injure a good man, and of Paul’s, 
‘ All things work together for good to them that 
love God.’ 

The second part of the text contains a compli- 
mentary truth that has not been so often pressed, 
I think. 

There are two ways in which all things are turned 
to good for the godly, by the overruling providence 
of God, and by the capacity of the godly and sub- 
missive soul to absorb the sorest experiences:of life, 
even its own mistakes and sins, and extract nutri- 
ment from them for the enrichment of the soul’s life. 

How, then, are all things turned into evil for the 
sinner, even such things as in themselves would 
seem to be good? Simply because the perversity 
of his heart turns even good things to bad uses. 
Nitrogen is a good gift to man—quite essential for 
the rich fruitfulness of the earth; but ‘ violent 
men’ use it to manufacture deadly instruments. 
of war wherewith they shatter human homes and 
human lives. Even as the good man transmutes 
outward ills into inward blessings, so the ungodly 
man, by the alchemy of a wicked heart, transmutes. 
outward goods into inward evils. We desire 
naturally what seem to us to be the good things of 
this earthly life, and perhaps even pray for them, in 
our thoughts if not in our words. But God in His 
mercy does not always satisfy our foolish desires, 
because He knows that superabundance of outward 
blessing is too easily turned to evil in the soul. 
‘ How hardly shall they that have riches enter into 
the kingdom of Heaven.’ ‘It is good for me that 
I have been afflicted.’ 
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Entre lous. 


The Baptism of Jesus. 

‘From the statement of Mk 1° that those who went 
out to John the Baptist were baptized of him in 
Jordan confessing their sins, it is safe to presume 
that some confession may have been asked of 
Jesus. We have the express assertion of the 
Baptist in Jn 1%! that “he knew him not,” while 
from Mark’s account we understand that the 
sign of the Dove was not observed until He came 
up out of the water. Nevertheless, according to 
Matthew (34), John sought to forbid the baptism 
of Jesus, saying, “I have need to be baptized of 
thee.” The nature of Christ’s confession might 
explain how John began to be convinced that he 
was in the presence of some one altogether holy. 
A purely innocent record would not have brought 
that conviction so readily as one in which a vicarious 
penitence was offered for the sins of all the world. 
Moreover, such a confession would best explain the 
significant words with which the Baptist presented 
Jesus to his followers.’ 

This view the Rev. W. W. D. Gardiner, D.Litt., 
of New Greyfriars Church, Edinburgh, develops in 
verse, putting the account of what happened into 
John’s lips: 


JouN THE Baptist. 


My pulsing heart is mad with awful hope. 

Joy like a fever sets my blood on fire, 

Yet, back of all my glad wild ecstasy, 

Stays a numb pain, a great dull bruise, like shame, 

Stabbed sharply through with pangs of poignant 
grief, 

A pain like sin itself, not mine or thine 

But all the sin of men, in one great wound 

Scarred on one heart—for such a heart I’ve seen. 


I stood by Jordan and there came a man,— 
I knew him not, for I know no one,—nay, 
Not mine own kin. This desert is my home. 
He came to seek my baptism, but I winced 
Whenas I bade him to confess himself. 
Somehow I felt that bitterly I’d hear 

The sins of such as he. He seemed so pure. 
His flaxen clustered hair shone in the light 
As of the sun’s own colour, and his brow 
Was noble (Julius the Roman Lord, 

Whom the blind Gentiles worship as a God, 


Had not a nobler mien), and this man too 
Was kind and tender. In his gentle gaze 
A child could read a mercy infinite. 


It pained to feel this sweetness all might pass, 

The vision fade, and as he spake, I’d glimpse 

Some stain beneath. Aye, for full oft I’ve groaned, 

Groaned and despaired, as child-like sweet-shaped 
lips 

And teeth like pearl have oped on blackest tale, 

And eyes all-seeming pure have wept blood-tears 

Of guilt so vile, they should have left them blind. 

But this man! If this man proved vile, I knew 

My heart would break. Silent he mused awhile. 

Then I did comfort me, ‘ He knows no sin.’ 

When he had mused, he sighed, and then began. 

Oh, sorrow upon sorrow! Sin on sin! 

My spirit quailed to hear this stranger speak, 

For, not as other penitents, said he, 

‘ This did I do and that,’ but all man’s heart, 

Man’s selfish, godless heart, he laid stark bare 

Before me in its ugliness, its shame, 

The cruel failure of a plan divine. 


‘My son, my son!’ I cried, ‘ Thou dost confess 
‘The sins of all mankind. I asked thine own. 
Not thine own soul is this thou barest to me. 
Thine own, from a clear sunlit mountain-peak, 
Looks down, as on a mist-wrapt fen on this, 
The soul, .bemired, of the essential man. 

Thy heart is clean, and so nought hinders thee 
To be baptized. Leave other men their faults,’ 


A keen reproach lit up his loving orbs. 

‘John ! John !’ he said, ‘ Does Satan speak through 
thee ? 

I am a man, and shall I pass men by? 

Nay, God forbid that I should pass them by. 

They are my brothers, let me bear their shame. 

Shall I make boast of cleanness leaving them 

All stained and helpless? John, thou too hast 
wept. 

Thou too hast borne the sins of others here 

Grieving by Jordan for our guilty race. 

So let me bear earth’s burden to her God.’ 


He finished his confession while I sat 
Rebuked and sad, and when the tale was done 
The sun was veiled and the cold twilight air 
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Stirred in the trees which, like dark giants, hung 

Above the water. Silent, I mused aghast. 

So great, so black the world’s disease now seemed, 

So feeble seemed my water-washing now 

To cleanse these stains. ‘Rise thou and baptize 
me,’ 

I cried at length, ‘ Baptize the world and me, 

With fire or with some holy breath, O Christ’; 

And at his feet I-knelt. 


For it was He. 
Later I saw the sign, the promised dove. 
Next morn I gave my witness. ‘See,’ I cried, 
“The Lamb of God who bears the whole world’s 
sins.’ 
Who knew of all who crowded round me then, 
Yea, who, but God, shall ever rightly know, 
All that these words conceal, and all He bears, 
The Lamb of God, who bears the whole world’s 
sin P 


The Truth of Errors. 


_ Mr. Kennedy Williamson has followed his book 
of essays “The Uncarven Timbers,’ published last 
year, with another volume just as good, as fresh, 
as stimulating. He calls it The Shining Traffic 
(Hodder & Stoughton ; 6s. net). Mr. Williamson 
touches on many subjects—the titles of the essays 
alone are a whet to the appetite—and always 
interestingly and with as much profit as pleasure 
to the reader. A characteristic essay (or, perhaps, 
in this case sermon) is that entitled ‘On the Truth 
of Errors.’ The preacher who announced his text 
as taken from ‘the Epistle of Paul the Colossal to 
the Apossians’ spoke better than he knew. ‘ Paul 
the Colossal!’ Why, of course he was! Mr. 
Williamson finds four examples of the truth of errors 
in the Scriptures. First, there is the manifesto of 
Caiaphas, ‘It is expedient that one man die for 
the nation.’ Secondly, there is the inscription 
upon the Cross, ‘This is Jesus the King of the 
Jews.’ Thirdly, ‘He saved others; himself he 
cannot save.’ What is the fourth? It is Mary’s 
mistake on the morning of the Resurrection when 
she took Him >to be the gardener. ‘ Fantastic 
error indeed, which only tear-dimmed eyes could 
have committed! But when the damask roses 
are in bloom and the hedgerows are a-riot with 
eglantine, I know that Mary was right in her wild 
hazard. The glory of the garden is from His tilth 
and tending.’ 


The Cinema. 


‘The little folk who still live in the golden age 
and have not yet won the lack-lustre wisdom of 
the Olympians, are sometimes the greatest, albeit 


unwitting, philosophers. With their lisping mala- 
propisms and their botched quotations, they often 
hit the mark with a plump accuracy in the very 
moment of their wildest errancy, .. . 

‘It was thus that a trenchant judgment was 
delivered, all naively, on the subject of the cinema. 
The power of a film for good or ill is far greater 
than that which its author could ever wield him- 
self. . . . Many films are ambassadors of truth and 
beauty, and lift the minds of men clear of the slough 
that engulfs them. But when the cinema turns its 
powers to exploiting prurience, men who have 
ideals for the world’s moral cleanliness must swear 
war to the death. In fact, little Jack put the 
matter in a nutshell when he innocently mis- 
quoted, “‘ We wrestle not against flesh and blood, 
but against picture-palaces and powers.” 

‘I am not, however, so cynical or so ungallant 
as to set my seal of approval upon Jack’s answer 
on another occasion when in the course of his 
catechism he was asked: ‘‘ What is the Holy 
Estate of Matrimony?” Yet when one gets a 
glimpse now and then into some of the joyless 
partnerships that pass for wedlock, one feels that 
in the muddlement into which the youthful cate- 
chumen slipped, he really stumbled upon something 
all too true. ‘‘ The Holy Estate of Matrimony,” he 
replied, ‘“‘ is an estate of sin and misery in which we 
are prepared for another and better world.” ’+ 


A Great Headmaster. 


Much of the tone of Westminster School was due 
to the personality of its Headmaster, Dr. James Gow. 
The secret of his influence is shown in the following 
selected addresses which has been published by 
Messrs. Macmillan, with the title Dr. James Gow, 
Litt.D. (8s. 6d. net). The book contains also a 
short memoir by R. M. Barrington-Ward. Dr. Gow 
went to Westminster in 1901—after being Head- 
master of Nottingham High School for some years— 
and he remained at Westminster until 1919, when, 
worn out by the strain of the war years, he retired. 

What was his secret ? The addresses show an 
all-engrossing care for the welfare of the boys, a 
deep piety, a simplicity which fails to hide much 
learning and a breadth of outlook which does not 
often accompany these. Here is Dr. Gow on the 
sense of humour: ‘ It is,’ he says, ‘ really a sense of 
incongruity . . . which continually compares two 
things that happen to be side by side with one 
another and observes a certain absurdity that there 
may be in that juxtaposition. And it is our sense 
of humour that Dr. Gow blames for the pleasure 
which is taken in stories which are indecent. For 
‘there is no incongruity in life so great as that 
between the spiritual and intellectual powers of 


1K, Williamson, The Shining Traffic, 83 ff. 
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man and his gross bodily needs and habits. Humour 
is only too apt to seize on this absurdity and to 
laugh at it over and over again.’ 

The paragraph which follows is Dr. Gow’s treat- 
ment of the phrase ‘ Redeeming the Time.’ 


‘Redeeming the time.’ 


‘St. Paul was a prisoner at Rome, with plenty of 
time for meditation, and the phrase ‘‘redeeming 
the time ” evidently haunted his mind as expressing 
exactly the duty of Christians amidst a hostile 
society. But what does it mean? It is a pro- 
verbial expression with us, and yet it has been 
completely misunderstood. The ordinary man, 
seeing that the phrase has some moral intention, 
takes the first meaning that seems appropriate 
and thinks that to “ redeem the time” must be to 
make good use of it, to make the most of it, not 
to waste it. 

‘ And if you turn to the Revised Version, you will 
see that the learned editors, although both in 
Ephesians and in Colossians they retain the old 
translation ‘‘redeeming the time,’ yet put in the 
margin at both places a note that the Greek words 
literally mean “‘ buying up the opportunity.” The 
note comes from Bishop Lightfoot, who paraphrased 
it as meaning, “ letting no opportunity slip you 
of saying and doing what may foster the cause of 
God.” ‘That is nearly the same thing as the popular 
explanation and is good doctrine too, but I think, 
for once, Bishop Lightfoot was wrong. The 
Greek words did not mean that to St. Paul. They 
may have had that meaning in the time of Demos- 
thenes and the classical Greek writers four hundred 
years before St. Paul, but the language changed 
much in those four hundred years, as languages 
always do. 

‘The fact is that “redeeming the time” is the 
exact equivalent of the Greek ; and the explana- 
tion of the English words is also the explanation 
of the Greek words. About the word “redeem” 
there is no ambiguity. It means to rescue at a 
price, z.e. from slavery, from punishment. The 
real ambiguity lies in the words “ the time.” Most 
people take this to mean clock-time,—that which 
brings events and opportunities. But there is 
another meaning of “the time” both in Greek and 
in English. When Hamlet says: 


The time is out of joint, O curséd spite 
That ever I was born to set it right, 


he does not mean the clock-time, but the habits, 
opinions, and actions of his fellow-men. If the 
translators of the New Testament had used the 
words “redeeming the time,” the sense would 
have been exactly given and no difficulty could have 
arisen. For that is what St. Paul meant. He was 


counselling the Christians in Ephesus to redeem 
the times.’ 


Be Interesting. 


‘We must try to be interesting. Whatever else 
we may possess, without that we fail, precisely as 
Spenser, for all his genius, cannot carry us through 
the glory of the ‘‘ Faerie Queene,” because, as 
Macaulay has it, with all its splendour of massed 
successes, it has one fault—tediousness, and that one 
makes the cloyed mind turn back. It is a very little 
and a very weary company that plods on to the 
very end. And that is often where the pulpit 
stumbles. Bunyan gives us a passing glimpse of an 
unfortunate being, “a young woman, whose name 
was Dull.” Ah! poor soul, can’t you see her, flat- 
faced, flat-footed, a mere vacant lump of a thing ? 
Too many preachers spring from her family, and 
are her full brothers—they, too, are dull. 

And, being dull, why should folk listen to us ? 
Don’t you remember how Johnson, meeting Fox in 
the club, the latter started speaking about Catiline’s: 
conspiracy, of all prosaic subjects. “So,” says 
Johnson calmly, “I withdrew my attention, and 
thought about Tom Thumb.” And quite right too. 
When in the pew I, too, have had occasion to with- 
draw my attention: and one wonders sometimes 
when preaching whether, attentive and absorbed 
though all the faces seem, the minds are really 
following, or have reverted to some other object, 
some Tom Thumb! They give us our chance. If 
we cannot hold them, it is our own fault. We must. 
be interesting.’ ? 


Genesis and Science. 


‘So far as the details of science are concerned, 
the Bible stands aloof. Supposing, for instance, 
the first chapter in Genesis had, by some miracle, 
addressed its earliest readers in the language of 
the theory of evolution. It would not have lived 
two generations. De Quincey even argued that, 
if the Bible had taught man any of the arts or 
sciences, “capital doubts”? would have arisen in 
our minds regarding its authority. It would have 
been abandoning a Divine mission for a human. 
Moreover, may it not be asked, what science 
should we expect the Bible to teach? The science 
of the nineteenth century, or of the twentieth, or 
of a thousand years hence ? ’ 2 ; 


1A. J. Gossip, In Christ's Stead, 227. 
2T. Mark, The Appeal of the Bible To-day, 4. 
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